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Our artist has here given us a specimen of the 
superb clipper liners that ply between New York 
and Liverpool. The Isaac Webb is one of the 
celebrated Black Ball Line, and is of 1300 tons 
burthen, Length of deck 189 feet, breadth 40 
feet, depth of hold 28 feet. She was built by 
William H. Webb, and named after his father. 
Her timbers are of live oak, locust and cedar, 


and she is most thoroughly put together. She 
has three full decks, and is fitted with all the 


modern improvements, presenting, when under 
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way, & splendid specimen of maritime beauty. 
Her last trip from New York to Liverpool was 
performed in seventeen days. The Isaac Webb 
is owned by C. H. Marshall & Co., 38 Bowling 
Slip, and is a credit to the American merchant 

America has justly become celebrated for her 
merchant marine, and at this hour stands the 
first among nations, both in point of tonnage 
and the superiority of her clipper ships. ‘The 
improvements in ship building have been so 


rapid, of late, as to create surprise in the re- 
markable results that are produce-}, and we find 
American bottoms performing voyages that used 
to require, say six and seven months, in ninety 


days, and it is but a short time since we recorded — 


the passage of the Typhoon, an American clip- 
per, from Portsmouth, N. H., to Liverpool, in 
thirteen days and some hours, a passage that 
steamers rarely surpass, and until lately have 
seldom equalled. 

The best of these ships are built at East Bos- 
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ton, from whence they are now ordered for all 
parts of our seaboard. The Flying Cloud, given 
by us last week, as she appeared when sliding 
from the ways, it will be remembered, was built 
by McKay, at East Boston, and is for a New 
York house. This is a matter in which America 


may feel justly proud ; our population has ever - 


produced the best seamen, and now we are not 
only able to compete with, but actually to sur- 


pass, in ship-building, every other nation in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER 


AME Graham rose 
at once, and taking 
from a small cup- 
board an earthern 
mug which held 
about a quart, she 
poured from it into 
two cups all that 
she had reserved 
for Guilford of what 
she had made for 
the concealed guest. 
The two soldiers 
had no sooner in- 
haled and tasted 
the potation, than ow manifested their appro- 
bation of her skill in concocting agreeable pota- 
tions. 

“ Verily,” said Strait-gate, “ this is richer than 
the wines of Judea and the dew of the little hills 
of Hermon.” 

* Yea, verily, it is the dew of Lebanon,” 
swered Broad-way, with unction. 

“ The good dame must fill up the quart meas- 
ure once more; for verily with such strength as 
this giveth to the arm of a servant of the Lord, 
we shall overthrow our enemies and discomfit 
them.” 

“ Verily, brother Strait-gate, verily, till not a 
dry bone stande:h inthe valley of Ajalon. Come 
hither, maiden, for thou art fair and comely to 
look upon; come hither, and sit upon my knee, 
that I may discourse to thee touching the wiles 
of the devil and the temptations of this world of 
vanities.” 

“Nay, brother, the maiden will do better to 
sit where she is; for thou shouldst not put thy- 
self in the way of evil, seeking to save others 
from perdition.” 

“Aune,” said the good dame, “come hither 
and take this pail and go to the spring and fill 
it with water, that I may make more negus for 
these sons of Jacob.” 

Anne very willingly complied, and was not a 
little gratified when her aunt whispered to her 
as she gave her the bucket, “Remain without 
until thy cousin returns. These men will be 
rude to thee in their cups. There is water 
enough in the house without that thou art sent 
for.” 

* But they will be rude to thee.” 

No, I fear them not, child. Keep thou away 
from them all thou canst.” 

“ Marry, come up, maiden,” said Broad-way, 
as she passed him; “stay and let me give thee a 
holy kiss !” 

“Yea, a kiss of peace, verily, maiden!” 
chimed in Strait-gate, with a hypocritical twang 
through his nose. “Dost thou remember that 
Isaac kissed Rebecca? Come hither, and let us 
kiss thee and talk to thee gravely of the vanity 
of youth and the perils of comeliness.” 

Bu: Anne, blushing and terrified, bounded 
pas: the pious covenanters and gained the out- 
side of the door. But she fied from the arms of 
the men of war to fall into the arms of a fine- 
looking youth of her own station, who was in 
the act of knocking for admission as she opened 
the door. 

* Why, Robin!” she exclaimed, as she with- 
drew her form from his arms, which bad enclosed 
her almost of necessity, so completely she came 
into them. 

+“ And_you, Anne? whither with such haste 


O, I see, you have the bucket. Let me fetch the 
water for thee.” 

“Nay, speak low, and come right away from 
the door. If you must talk, talk at the spring. 
There are two of those dreadful troopers in the 
house !” 

“ What, Cromwell’s brigands ?” repeated the 
young fellow, in-tones that rung like a Damas- 
cus blade. 

“ Hush!” she cried, pressing her small hand 
against his mouth to stop his words. “If you 
are overheard you are lost. Come with me 
quick, and I will tell you all about what has 
happened.” 

He took the pail from her, and followed her 
light step across a stile and into a remote corner 
of a paddock, where, beneath a clump of alders, 
bubbled a sparkling spring with an abundance 
of water, which overrunning, sought its way ina 
brooklet to the sea five hundred yards off. 

“You seem disturbed, Anne. Have these 
troopers been insolent?” demanded the young 
man, who was plainly of a fiery temper, and had 
a profound regard for the maiden. 

“ When did you ever hear of these soldiers 
being beneath a roof, that they were not inso- 
lent? Beshrewme! they would have kissed me 
if I would have suffered it of their ugly great 
hairy mouths.!” 

“T will kill them both !” 

“Nay, Robin, that would be to the death of 
three men, for assuredly thou wouldst be the 
third. They didn’t kiss me, however, for I ran 
away.” 

“The hounds! To presume to think of what 
I scarcely dare dream of—pressing thy sweet 
lips.” 

“Nay, Robin, don’t talk of love now. You 
may stay here and keep me company till Guil- 
ford comes home, if you will behave yourself.” 

“ Ah, Anne, you are ever so cruel to me. Why 
do I woo and sue, and woo in vain?” said the 
young man, seating himself by her side on the 
stone bench that half encircled the spring. “Do 
not compel me to sigh for you, and love you, 
and live only with your thought, while you treat 
me so disdainfully.” 

“IT love you, Robin, but I do not love you yet 
well enough to be your wife. If I ever marry 
any one but—it shall be you.” 

“But who? whose name fills the space you 
only breathed ?” 

“Do you not guess?” asked the ingennous 
girl. 

“I can think of no one but Guilford.” 

“You are right. It is Guilford who alone 
keeps me from loving you as you ought to be 
loved. I have nothing against you; Iam grate- 
ful for selecting me out of all the maidens of the 
hamlet; but I love Guilford.” 

“Only as a cousin “” 

“I wish it were only asa cousin. I fear I 
love him with all my heart.” 

“Happy Guilford. He is my best friend. He 
destroys my happiness. Does he love thee? 
But why do I ask the question? Who can help 
loving thee, Anne, that knows thee ?” 

* Frankly, then, I fear he loves me only as a 
cousin, and has no suspicion of my attachment 
for him. This makes me wretched. I fear his 
heart is pre-engaged.” 

“ Would that it were!” 

“ It would then break the dream of my life, 
and I should perhaps awake, Robin, to the reali- 
ties of thy love. You see I am frank and open- 
hearted with vou. Your long attachment for 


me demands frankness and the absence of all 
mystery.” 

“You are goodness itself. If, then, Guilford 
should be discovered to have given his heart to 
anéther, may I then hope, dearest Anne ?” 

“Yes; for there is no one, next to him, I 


think sc highly of as you.” 
This undisguised expression of her feelings 
filled the young man with joy. He pressed her 


hand to his lips with devotion and ardor, and 
she could see that his features were animate 
with hope and joy. 

As they sat by the spring they heard the voices 
of the two tipsy troopers singing through their 
noses a long-winded psalm, the sounds of which 
reaching the ears of other soldiers quartered 
about in other huts, inspired them also with de- 
votional psalmody, and soon the whole village 
was roaring with a confused noise of singing, 
which came louder from the village inn than 
from any other quarter. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A FUGITIVE’S ESCAPE. 


Wuen Guilford left the threshold of the cot- 
tage to take his way towards Castle Vane, in 
order to obtain a final interview with the beauti- 
ful and high-born maiden who had given him 
the preference of her pure affections, he walked 
for some minutes at the quick, impetuous step 
which his agitated feelings prompted. But af- 
ter losing sight of the gate of the hut, and he 
had come upon the white sand beach on which 
the moonbeams shone like silver, and upon the 
hard, marble-like floor of which the sparkling 
waves unrolled themselves like countless blue 
scrolls edged with pearl, the sweet influences of 
the scene carried quiet and comparative serenity 
to his soul. Gradually his footsteps slackened, 
and at length he came to a full stop and looked 
off and upward. 

“ Why should I let a storm rage in my bosom 
when all nature is so peaceful? The blue skies 
are soft and fair, and the stars sparkle in them 
like celestial eyes, looking peace and joy on 
earth, while the heavens of my soul are clouded, 
and not a star of hope is glimmering in their 
wide horizon. Why,” he mused, “why should 
I let mere feelings torture me so that Iam more 
like one bereft of reason at the idea of losing 
Lady Catharine, thana sane man? Let me 
borrow peace and calmness from the ocean,’ the 
sky, the stars, the whole repose of nature. I will 
be calm! I will reflect upon all this which has 
come upon me witli firmness and honesty of con- 
viction. My mother is right. Iam doing the 
Lady Catharine wrong by thus holding her 
affections. My mother is right. She can never 
look upon me as her husband. She is infatua- 
ted. We have both been blinded. I will be the 
first to break the spell. She will respect me the 
better for it. Iwill act as becomes a man of 
honor. She shall never have reason to despise 
me. But,” he added, as he paced slowly along 
the glittering beach, and mechanically picked up 
a shining shell for her, “how shall I obtain an 
interview with her without encountering her 
brother # not that I fear him, but my hand 
would shrink from a contact with one so nearly 
related to her. No doubt he would not hesitate 
to slay me on the first sight, and therefore did I 
bring weapons with me; but E shall use them 
only in self-defence.” 

He now proceeded along the beach for two 
hunded yards further, when he came to a jutting 
part of the cliff on which the castle stood, which, 
advancing across the beach some yards into the 
water, stopped further progress on fuot; but on 
the other side of this projecting wall of the 
precipice the beach was continued, broad and 
white as before, for more than a league, and was 
the common way taken by the inhabitants along 
the coast from one hamlet to the other. But, as 
the projecting cliff would have broken off all 
communication between the two parts of this 
beach pathway, two small boats had been im- 
memorially kept there, one on one side and the 
other on the opposite side, for those who passed 
that way to row themselves round the spur of 
the rock. 

As the path by which Guilford usually visited 
the garden of the castle lay around the cliff, he 
now approached the little skiff, which had paint- 
ed on its stern “ Castle Vane,” it being the prop- 
erty of Lord Vane, he suddenly heard a loud 
shouting of numerous voices in the direction of 
the hamlet in his rear, and one or two discharges 
of harquébusses. The voices continued to ad- 
vance, and looking back with surprise, and 
wondering at the cause, he saw far distant a 


single man running along the beach at the fleet- 
est speed. His dark form was distinctly ro 

lieved against the white moon-lit sand. Tho 
next moment, not a hundred and fifty yards be- 
hind him, came two others, who seemed in hot 
pursuit. Guilford had already placed his foot 
in the boat, and held the oar in his hand; but 
he remained motionless, watching the advance 
of the fugitive, who each moment was gained 
upon by his pursuers. He now began to feel an 
interest in him, as every generous mind will 
instantly take part with the weakest; and this 
interest was not lessened when the pursuers 
increased to seven men, who shouted: 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon! 
Death to the son of Anak! Slay the son of 
Belial !” 

“ They are covenanters in chase of a loyalist,” 
said Guilford, biting his lip. “If he reaches 
here in good time, I will save him at all risks.” 

At this moment he saw the fugitive stop, as his 
nearest pursuer was not twenty yards off, turn 
round, and deliberately fire at him. The man 
fell, and the fugitive once more bounded on his 
way. ‘This bold and cool act elevated him not 
a little in the estimation of so brave a spirit as 
that of Guilford, and he watched the approach 
of the hunted loyalist as he supposed him to be, 
with the deepest solicitude. A second pursuer 
coming too near, shared the fate of the first; 
but a horse trooper coming at spur-speed on the 
beach, gained so rapidly on him, that Guilford 
felt that unless the man had another shot left, 
he would be taken. That he had not, Guilford 
saw very clearly by the superhuman efforts now 
made by the man to escape the horseman. 

“T have a pistol,” cried Guilford, with admira- 
tion. “These troopers are our natural foes.— 
Shall I stand here and see a brave man taken, 
and perhaps slain before my face? It may be 
the prince himself for aught I know! I will 
give him all the aid I can, whosoever he be.” 

He then pushed the skiff a little out from the 
beach, and placed the oars so that they could 
be used instantly, and then hastened to meet the 
fugitive, who ran heavily, as if he had nearly 
lost his wind. 

“ Courage, my friend!” shouted Guilford. “I 
have a shot for the trooper! Run a little far- 
ther, and there is a boat to escape in.” 

The sound of the encouraging voice of the 
young fisherman seemed to give new spirits to 
the pursued stranger, who waved his hand and 
came forward at a more vigorous pace. The 
horseman also increased his speed, and when the 
fugitive had got within twenty fathoms of the 
boat, the trooper was alongside of him, with his 
broad claymore sweeping around above his head, 
ready to descend upon the neck of the royalist. 
Guilford was not near enough to aid in warding 
off the blow, which the fugitive could not do, 
having, as Guilford perceived, no sword, and 
but one hand ; but the young fisherman brought 
his huge pistol to bear upon the broad chest of 
the trooper, and fired it. The man received the 
ball in his heart, and tumbled from his horse 
upon the beach, with the sword which he held 
aloft ready to aim the blow, lying broken under 
him in the sand. 

“ Gallantly done, young man!” cried the fugi- 
tive. “You have saved my life.” And he 
pressed Guilford’s hand to his bosom, 

“ We have not a moment to lose, my lord,” 
said Guilford. “ Quickly, into the boat!’ 

“IT need no urging, my brave fellow,” an- 
swered the stranger, stepping into the boat, 
which Guilford, in a few seconds, rowed out 
from the land and around the rock, bchind 
which he disappeared as two more horsemen 
came up to the fallen body of their companion. 
One of them, with reckless hardibood, spurred 
his horse into the sea, and compelled him to 
swim out, as if his rider were resolved to let no 
obstacles prevent him from capturing the fugi- 
tive. But the weight of the man, who was gi- 
gantic in size, and the terror of the animal, after 
a short distance brought on a terrible struggle 
between life and death, and in vain attempting 
to extricate himself from the saddle and stir- 
rups, the man sunk with his horse and disap- 
peared forever. 

At this tragical result the other troopers 
paused on the shore, and as the cliff presented 
an insurmountable barrier to their further pro- 
gress, the escape of the fugitive was effectually 
secured. 

“ They cannot come after us here,” said Guil- 
ford, as he drove the boat against the beach be- 
yond the rock. 

“And to what brave young man am I in- 
debted for my safety?” asked the stranger, who 
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pressed the hand of the young fisherman with 
strong emotion. 

“Tam but a fisherman, my lord, who live in 
the hamlet from which you came, and by good 
fortune having an errand this way, was enabled 
to afford you the assistance I have donc.” 

“ And good aid it was, and gallantly well lent 
to me; for you have as steady a hand and as 
true an eye with a pistolet as any king’s cava- 
lier of the guards. What is thy name? for I 
would befriend thee, if some day I have itin my 


wer.” 


oar Guilford Graham, sir cavalier,” answered 
Guilford, who could see by the dress and bear- 
ing of the stranger that he was a man of very 
different stamp from the Roundheads. As the 
moonlight shone full upon him, he could see 
that he was a well made man, of thirty-seven or 
eight years, with long black locks floating to his 
neck, his air proud, and his bearing bold and 
resolute. But his curiosity was awakened to 
know how he had lost his right hand. This 
curiosity was perhaps apparent in his looks, for 
the stranger said: 

“T suppose you would like to know who I 
am? You ought to know; but in these days it 
is not safe always for men to carry their appella- 
tions posted on their breast-plates. You say we 
are safe here. It may be that you are, but as 
for me, I am not safe on any foot of England’s 
soil on the Sussex coast. Look you! Hast thou 
seen any sail in the offing towards the sun- 
down ?” 

“ Methinks, my lord—” 

“ Nay, how dost thou know me ?” 

“I do not, mylord. I did give thee but the 
chance title of respect.” 

“ Drop it, lest it be not over safe. Call me 
captain, and thou wilt have a handle tomy name. 
What didst thou see ?” 

“Far in the south and west I thought I saw 
the upper sails of a brigantine, standing coast- 
wise; but I was too much taken up with my 
own affairs just then to.give it or its course es- 
pecial heed.” 

“ You shall know enough of me, young man, 
to know that Iam expecting a vessel in this 


night from the channel to take me off. Pull 


out a bit from the shore, if thy own business be 
not too pressing, and let me look about. I shall 
feel more secure with an acre or two of broad 
sea water lying between me and the main. Any 
moment these troopers may circumvent us by the 
castle road and pounce upon us.” 

That is true. I will row out with you a mile 
or two, and if you see nothing of the craft you 
look for, captain, I will land you on such safe 
part of the coast as you may name, if it be not 
so far off that I cannot return hither by mid- 


night.” 
‘ An affair of love thou hast on thy hands, I'll 


be sworn for you,” answered the captain, laugh- 
ing; “but I will not keep thee long. If I see 
nothing of the boat I look for in an heur, I will 
put back with you, and trust to you to find mea 
hiding place for another day,” 

Guilford was so captivated by a certain frank, 
chivalrous manner of the stranger, and he seemed 
to place such unsuspecting confidence in him, 
that he resolved, even if it should defer his inter- 
view with Lady Catharine to another night, to 
give this night to securing the safety of his new 
friend. That he was»some flying cavalier, he 
was well convinced in his own mind; and he ran 
over in his memory the names of several of the 
most distinguished of whom he had heard as 
having been banished, or against whom sentence 
had been declared, with the probability that this 
stranger might be one of them. 

“I will go out with you, sir,” he answered 
cheerfully; and if you do not see your vessel, 
and your head is in danger on land, I think that 
I can manage to run you across to the French 
coast in a fishing smack to-morrow night.” 

“Parbleu, mon ami!” exclaimed the captain, 
with a laugh. “The land of monsieur will burn 
my feet as badly as the land of John Bull. No, 
no, I am safe only on the deck of my ow ship.” 

“ Then you have a ship, sir?” 

“ Ay, have I, and a better keel cuts not the 
waters of the channel. It is she that I am wait- 
ing for. Now we are clear from the shore again, 

I can breathe more freely. Pull out steadily a 
mile or so, and then we will look about us.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 


GuILForD rowed out from the beach straight 
into the channel. As they got far enough from 
the shore to look round on the other side of the 
tock, they saw the troopers retiring, bearing off 
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the dead bodies of their comrades who had fallen 
iu the pursuit. 

“ Did you ever kill a man before?” asked the 
captain of Guilford, who had drawn his atten- 
tion to the scene on shore. 

“ No, sir.” 

“You could hardly do so in a better cause.— 
If you had not shot that fellow, he would have 
cloven me to the earth. I was never harder be- 
set in my life, and yet I have not always passed 
my days in a lady’s boudoir.” 

“One would not think so, sir, to see you. I 
dare say you lost your hand in some famous 
battle ?” 

The brow of the stranger, naturally black, be- 
came suddenly dark as night. He was silent 
for a few moments, and then answered in tones 
that thrilled the very heart’s blood of the young 
fisherman : 

“No, sir—on the scaffold !” 

“ On the scaffold !” repeated Guilford, with a 
start and a look that betrayed his surprise; and 
in his excitement he ceased rowing and regarded 
the stranger with a new and strange interest. 

“Do not cease to row, my young friend. I 
would gain a good sea-birth. Your eyes are 
sharp. Look, and tell me what you see in the 
south. I fancied I caught a flash of fire in that 
quarter, just west of the moon’s path.” 

“So do I, sir. There are three lights burning 
one above another. They are small, but I see 
them distinctly.” 

And so do I,” answered the captain, spring- 

ing to his feet, and speaking with animated joy. 
“That is my boat. It was to row in from the 
ship, which was to remain in mid-channel, and 
every ten minutes, as she pulled towards the lit- 
tle port of Blithelmstone, was to display three 
lanterns upon an oar. By being out here half a 
league from land I shall save them the trouble 
of going farther in, and you the time, which I 
know you are generously giving me, from the 
trysting tree. I know it is unfair to rob a lover 
of one moment of such heavenly moonlight as 
this.” 
“ Nay, sir cavalier,” answered Guilford, who 
each moment felt more drawn out to like the 
man whose life he had saved, and to confide in 
him, “ it needs but little light for a lover to take 
his last adieu of his lady love.” 

“ What—is it so? It must be, from thy tones 
—and the tremor of thy lip. What,a quarrel ?” 

“No, my lord! Do not ask me more.” 

“ Nay, but thy happiness shall be in my keep- 
ing. ‘Thou shalt tell me thy tale on board my 
ship. It may be I can serve thee where thou 
little thinkest.” 

“ Thanks, captain; but no one can aid me. It 
is settled without charge.” 

“T will judge of that when I have made thee 
tell me thy love story. See! there shine the 
lights again nearer. The rogues are pulling in 
towards the land, little guessing their master is 
so near them. If they had been a-land two 
hours earlier, I should not have been exposed to 
be hunted like a fox asI was. Pull a little 
across the course of the boat, so that we can 
meet her.” 

Guilford could now plainly see, not a quarter 
of a mile off, a black, four-oared barge, pulling 
steadily in towards the land. No lights were 
now visible on board, but every few minutes 
three round, swinging lanterns had been dis- 
played for a moment and then removed. As the 
boats drew near each other the barge was stopped 
suddenly, and there was distinctly heard the 
clicking of steel against flint. 

“ My merry men are regular devils to be on 
the alert,” said the captain. “They would ham- 
mer their flints if they saw a pair of gulls sailing 
near on a rotten spar. They will challenge us, 
and if we are not quick to give a satisfactory 
response, they will give us, withovt shrive or 
shrift, a couple of pounds of harquebus balls 
in our ribs.” 

Scarcely had the stranger spoken, than there 
came sternly across the water the sonorous hail : 

“ What boat is there ?” 

“The prince!” responded the cavalier, in a 
loud voice. 

“ At this, the crew of the other boat gave a 
hearty British huzza, and the oars falling inte 
the water, the barge came bounding across the 
intérvening space of water like an arrow. The 
next moment the two boats were side by side 
and stationary. Guilford had been strack with 
amazement when he heard the stranger's answer, 
and believing that it was indeed the prince in 
person, though he had believed him to be a more 
youthful looking man, he sprang farward to kiss 
his hand and declare his devotian to him even 
in his exile. 


“Nay, my brave friend,” said the stranger, 
raising him up, ‘I am not the prince ; but I wish 
I were, for thy sake and his own; for I fear me 
he has not the good fortune to be so well out of 
England asIam. The answer I gave is but 
the name of my ship and the sign of my presence 
tomy men. Iam glad to meet you again, my 
trusty hearts,” he now said, turning to the crew; 
and at the same time he exchanged friendly 
salutations with a young officer who commanded 
the barge, and who seemed exceedingly happy 
to see him. 

“ And where is the ship, Edward?” he asked 
of him. 

“To the south-west about four miles.” 

* Are all well on board ?” 

“ All, my lord.” 

“ And any news? You have been late.” 

“We would have been in earlier, but a yacht 
was hovering about us till night, and kept us 
from advancing; and at length it became so 
close a watcher, that the count fired a gun, and 
brought her to and captured her. He feared 
they would run in and report the ship.” 

“ He did right. Whose yacht was it?” 

The answer was spoken in so low a tone that 
Guilford did not hear it; for the young officer 
seemed to speak with constraint before him. 

“ Ah, do not fear my friend here, Edward. I 
owe my life to his courage. You must kuow I 
was seated in the village inn, quietly waiting for 
the night, after having by a miracle got away 
from London, when all at once the tap-room 
was filled by as truculent a set of Cromwell’s 
worthies as you ever chanced to meet with— 
Well, [had to put a bold face on the matter, 
and pretended to take no notice of them. I soon 
found they were despatched to guard the coast, 
to prevent Prince Charles from getting out of 
England ; for Oliver has sent guards from Land’s 
End to Newcastle to keep him within the island ; 
but heaven grant him a safe escape from his 
toils and a triumph over all his enemies.” 

“Amen!” said Guilford, in so hearty a tone, 
that the youthful seaman who had been called 
Edward grasped him by the hand, and said en- 
thusiastically 

“ Whoever you are, you are my friend, since 
you pity the prince.” 

Guilford returned the pressure with delight, 
and the captain resumed : 

“ My wits were now set to work to find some 
way of getting out of the inn without attracting 
the particular notice of these suspicious Round- 
heads. But the first movement I made to rise 
to settle my bill and leave, was observed by two 
of them, who came near and said impertinently, 
and in their sanctimonious whine: 

“* Brother, thou needest not depart. Thou 
shalt abide and sup with us, and we will drink 
to the health of the Joshua of the Lord.’ 

“ By this I knew they nfeant Oliver their mas- 
ter, and I swore internally that I would have my 
tongue cut out before I would lift a cup to my 
lips in his honor. So I resolved, before I drew 
the notice of more of them upon me, that I would 
bolt at once and trust to my good fortune; for 
if they were by chance to discover who I was, I 
knew my fate was sealed. So, without more 
ado, I seized a settle, and swinging it broadly, 
knocked my two civil friends to the floor, and 
clearing my way, I gained the outside of the 
hostel, and then ran for it. It was some seconds 
before they fully understood the matter who were 
outside; but no sooner did the idea take them 
that I was not running for a wager, but for my 
head, than they were not backward in making 
sail after me. Instinctively I made for the sea- 
side, where I hoped to see my boat, for it was 
the hour I looked for her appearance to take me 


_off to my ship. But no boat was to be seen, and 


I followed the beach at life-speed, followed by 
my pursuers, who gave race after me like a pack 
of hounds. I shot two of them as they came 
after me; but a third, who was mounted, would 
have cut me down but for this brave fellow, who 
knocked him out of his saddle with a pistolet 
shot, and then gat me off in his boat, which was 
close at hand. So you see J have had a narrow 
escape, and if you aud my merry,men love me, 
Edward, you will think much of this bold youth 
Guilford Graham.” 

“We are friends from this hour,” answered 
the elegant young sailor, whom Guilford thought 
handsome enough to be a woman, and laying 
his hand affectionately upon his shoulder. 

“ We will now pull to the ship,” said the cap- 
tain ; “ but, my brave fisherman, wilt thou not go 
on board with me% I wish to show thee my 
brave crafg and my trae men all, every syut of 


hom vill be thy friend for what thou hast dane 


to-night. Come, do not hesitate. I will have 
thee and thy boat put adrift by sunrise, if thon 
likest, near enough to the coast for thee to row 
in in half an hour.” : 

“T will go on board, if coming nearer the 
shore of England at dawn will not put thee in 
peril on my account.” 

“ Not a bit, my good friend. I care not, when 
Tam on board, how near Irun in and snap 
my fingers at Cromwell's clumsy war ships— 
Give way, my men; we will take the boat, to 
which I in part owe my safety, in tow.” 

Almost in opposition to his own real wishes, 
Guilford found himself consenting to visit the 
ship. ‘The captain had fascinated him, and he 
felt that he should be content to unite his for- 
tunes with his, after he should have taken fare- 
well of Lady Catharine. Indeed, from the first, 
when the stranger hinted incidentally that he 
had a ship, a wish was born in Guilford’s heart 
to sail with him and win a name upon the seas. 
It was mainly under the impulse of this scarcely 
formed idea that he yielded to the invitation to 
go on board. 

“I will. at least, see for myself,” he said with- 
in himself, musingly, “and if I find that here is 
a career opened before me for honor and fame, 
I will embrace it, if this brave captain will take 
me into his service.” 

In half an hour after he had consented to be 
taken on board the ship, she was seen looming 
up about a mile distant, darkly and indistinct, 
like a huge floating castle with gray towers. A 
single blue light was placed over the quarter as 
a’guide to the boat, in order that it might not 
mistake another vessel for it. 

“She isa very large vessel, sir,” remarked 
Guilford, as she grew larger and larger on the 
vision of his eye as they approached the place 
where she majestically rose and fell upon the 
long sweals of the quiet sea. 

“Yes; we have not less than three hundred 
men on board, and some thirty cannons at her 
sides, besides two swivels in each top.” 

“It must be a very fine thing to command so 
brave a ship as that, sir captain ?” 

“ That is as a person’s ambition may measure. 
Some particular friends of mine, young man, 
would hardly be content with less than a chan- 
nel fleet.” 

“T am sure I should consider my fortune made 
for life, sir, to command a single ship half the 
size of this. How grandly she towers upward, 
like Castle Vane seen from the beach.” 

“Castle Vane? that is Lord Charles Vane's 
residence, and was near where we embarked ?” 

“ The very castle, sir, that was on the cliff.” 

“So I supposed. Is Lord Vane at home, 
canst say ?” 

“The young lord is, sir captain.” 

“Ay, is he? A young man that I do not 
much fancy.” 

& Nor I, my lord,” answered Guilford, speak- 
ing without reflection from the feeling of the 
moment. 

“Ha! has he crossed thy path then, young 
man ?” 

«IT like him not well, my lord.” 

“Common report hath it that he hath a fair 
sister. Hast thou, living so near, by chance 
seen her? If so, canst thou bear witness to her 
comeliness 

“ She is very fair, my lord captain.” 

“ Thou hast seen her, then ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Guilford, blushing, 
and both pleased and annoyed at having Lady 
Catharine the subject of conversation. To him 
she was something consecrated to his most s-- 
cret thoughts, and the idea of whom he could 
share with no one. . 

“ She will be one of the proudest peeresses in 
the realm if the young king comes to the throne. 
Many a knight and noble, and I wot princes too, 
will be sueing for her hand. But here we are, 
discovered and hailed.” 

Guilford’s heart was swelling. Hope was 
dying in him at these last words of the captain. 
He felt that he was mad longer to think of her. 
He now saw more vividly than ever his rashness 
and folly. He, the poor fisher, to cope with 
knights, nobles and princes! He felt like drop- 
ping into the deep, deep sea, and putting an end 
forever, thought he, to his wild hopes, his aw- 
bitious madness, his despair, and all the future 
of misery which he saw before him on earth. 

[TQ BE CONTINUED.| 


A WISH. 
0, grant me, Heaven, a middle state, 
Neicher too bumble nor too great : 
More than enough for rature’s ends, 
With left to treat my friends, 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A WHALE. 


The following statement of the explotts of a | school of sperm whales off the Jee bow, lowered The starboard boat came down, but pulled back | 
whale, and his attack upon a vessel, is abstracted | two boats—the larboard boat struck and had 

from the protest of Capt. Joseph Dias, of the 
whale ship Pocahontas, of Tisbury, made before 
the U. S. Consul at Rio de Janeiro, in January, 
1851, a scene which our artist has illustrated | 


| When about two boats lengths off, the whale 

to the ship, in company with the waist boat and rounded towards the vessel’s: bow, and struck it 

| been fast 15 to 20 minutes, and after the line | two crews. After they came on board, and the with such force as to start one or two planks, 

was hauled into the boats, which line the whale boats were hoisted up, the vessel was squaredin and break one or two timbers on the starboard 

had sounded out, in the attempt to lance the | and ran for the whale, fully prepared with lances, | side of the bow at the water line, causing the 

| whale, she turned upon the boat and crushed it | to makea dart. In about 15 minutes wore the vessel to leak at once at the rate of 250 strokes 

above. Capt. Dias says that on the 12th of | to atoms with her jaws, and all belonging to it, ship’s head towards the whale, having everything perhour. Under the circumstances, the captain 

1 December, 1850, in latitude about 33° 47 south, except the crew, who swam to other boats—the | ready to attack her, vessel on the larboard tack, | bore up for Rio de eens where proper repairs 

| and longitude 48° 35 west, at 5 P. M., saw a | whale all the time staying round the fragments. and whale coming to leeward of the ship. | were made. 
| 


RACE COURSE ON LONG ISLAND. 


| 

| The above scone represents a race that came | try, and is resorted to now by a very small class | under royal patronage. The above scene is very | run on the occasion were Black Harry, Ralph, 

off lately on the Union Course, Long Island, | of thecommunity. In various parts of England | truthful in depicting the appearance of an | and Dutch Charley, mile heats, best three in five, 

on the 22d ult. This species of amusement is | and the continent it is still upheld and supported | American race course, and this, at Long Island, | in harness; sweepstakes $100, won by Black 
<< this coun- | by the better classes, and almost universally is| is one of the best in the country. The horses | Harry. 
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SCENE AT THE REVERE HOUSE. 


with the reiterated cheers of the excited multi 
tude. The scene must have been one of touch- 
ing interest to Mr. Webster, and of bitter reproach 
to the board of aldermen, who had placed them- 
selves in such a ridféculous position. 


of listening to a speech from the secretary of 
state of the United States. The people, indig- 
nant at the insult thus put upon them, welcomed 
the object of their enthusiasm in the open air, 
and beneath the vault of heaven, which echoed 


of the Constitution, after a long absence on offi- 
cial business at Washington. The meeting was 
one of more than ordinary interest, from the fact 
that Faneuil Hall had been denied to the citi- 
zens by the board of aldermen, for the purpose 


In our last number but one we gave a portrait 
of the Hon. Daniel Webster, and the gathering 
represented by our artist, is that of the assem- 
bling of the citizens, in Bowdoin Sqaare, a few 
days since, to welcome to Boston the Defender 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LIFE. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


They say life is an empty dream, 
A vain and fleeting show ; 

Its lights will soon forget to gleam, 
It streams of bliss to flow. 

They write it as a guideless bark 
Upon life’s boundless sea ; 

A meteor ray—a single mark 
Of what doth quickly flee. 


They say life isa darksome way, 
With scarce a star to guide ; 
The lights but flicker, fade away 
Upon the shoreless tide. 
°T is likened to a blade of grass, 
A shadow, and a flower, 
That withereth when the whirlwinds pass, 
And lingers but an hour. 


And this, they say, is life—this dream ! 
But ah! it cannot be; - 

Else why did reason on us beam, 
If thus its bearhs must fice! 

While measurements as vast and deep 
As earth and air, are given ; 

O, life is not a dreamy sleep, 
But half of earth and heaven ! 


I deem not aught that God hath made, 
A vain or useless thing ; 

Even though its flowers «quickly fade, 
Each doth a new hope bring. 

Then let us pray for strength to guide 
Our feeble bark aright ; 

And look, whatever may betide, 
Beyond this earthly night. 

Newark, N. J., May, 1861. 


1 know enough about the world, remarks a 
writer, to understand that one’s conduct is often 
censured gH ye very persons who would have 
advised it, one consulted them. 


NEW COINS. 


We give herewith the fac similes of the Cali- 
fornia fifty dollar piece, and the new three cent 
coin. Tur Catirornta Coin weighs 54 dwts. 
3 grains, and is 887-1000 fine, as expressed on 
the obverse of the coin. This with the $100 
and $200 pieces which will be issued from the 
Assay Office, are not expected to become circu- 
lating coins —the United States standard is 
0.900 fine,—but will greatly relieve the Phila- 
delphia Mint, and we may reasonably hereafter 
expect something beside $20 gold pieces from 
that establishment. On the edge it reads: 
Augustus Humbert, United States Assayer of Gold, Cali- 

fornia, 1861. 


This coin is somewhat thinner and smaller 
than a half dime, and while new has the appear- 
ance of silver, with rather a slippery feeling; 
33334 of these pieces make a hundred dollars, 
and contain $83,33 of silver, leaving a profit in 
the hands of the Mint of $16,67 on every $83,33- 


A GEM. 


It has been eloquently said, that if Christiani- 
Y were compelled to flee from the mansions of 
the great, academies of philosophers, the 
halls of legislators, or the throngs of busy men, 
we should find her last retreat, with woman at 
the fireside. Her last audience would be the 
children gathering round the knees of a mother 
—the last sacrifice the secret prayer, escaping 
in silence from her lips, and heard, perhaps, 
only at the throne of ‘ 


An even mind is never a prejudiced one. 


PURSUIT OF GOLD. 


It would not be more unreasonable to trans- 
plant a favorite flower out of black earth into 
gold dust, than it is fora person to let money- 
getting harden his heart into contempt, or into 
impatience of the little attentions, the merri- 
ments, and the caresses. of domestic life— 
Mountford. 


"| cotton or silk, and is thrown over the 


DRESS OF THE PEOPLE. 

With the exception of a rather exuberance of 
skirts, and the substitution of the rebosa for the 
bonnet, the costume of the ladies scarcely differs 
from that of ours. The rebosais a -“ of 

shoulders with a iar covering 
mouth, and exhibiting to dus Gostadeantian’ their 
only handsome featu e eye. 

The dress of the Mexican peasant is rather 
picturesque, consisting of pantaloons open at the 
sides from the hip down edge of the openi 
margined with innumerable buttons; ee 
these are worn long flowing white drawers—the 
larger and longer the more dressy. Some bright 
fancy colored sash is worn about the waist, and 
tied in such a manner that both ends hang down 
behind. The jacket is made very short, showing 
a streak of white between it and the pants; a 
broad sombrero, ornamented with a silver band 
and cockade. is worn upon the head; but the 
costume is not complete without the everlasting 
blanket, which is constantly worn, whether walk- 
ing, riding, sleeping or sunning. The latter is 
an occupation which they take special delight 
in, and they can be seen anywhege where there 
is a sunny wall, basking like so many flies in 
the wartnth—Mezican Boundary Commission. 


BARE-FOOTED LITTLE ONES. 

Two little ragged girls went by my window 
just now, their scanty garments fluttering in the 
wind ; but their little biae hands were locked in 
each other, and the elder tenderly lifted the 
younger through the snow-drift. It was but a 
short time ago that I passed the same children 
in Broadway. One of them had rags bound 
round her feet, and a pair of broken shoes. The 
other was bare-foot, and she looked very red, for 
it was pinching cold. “Mary,” said the other, in 
a gentle voice, “sit down on the door-step here, 
and I will take off my and shoes. Your 
feet are cold, and you shall wear them the ;est 
of the way.” “Just a little while,” replied the 
other, “for they are very cold; but you shall 
have them again directly.” They sat down and 
made the friendly exchange; and away jumped 
the little one, her bare feet pattering on the cold 


stones, but glowing with a heart-warmth. 
—Mrs. Child. 
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WINE ROOM 


[Weitten for the Pictorial Drawing Room Oompanion.] 
THE 


MERCHANT’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


BY MRS. BE. C. LOVERING. 


T is rare that we meet with people, who do not, 
in some measure, sympathize with the poor. 
They cannot coldly contemplate the wretched- 
ness of any human being; tales of distress must 
teuch their hearts with compassion. But too 
many, I fear, while they understand and warmly 
commend the theory of charitableness, if I may 
so speak, think too little about the application 
of that theory to the common events of life. 
This error is net so much the result of selfishness 
or hardness of heart, as of thoughtlessness, such 
as business cares of life too frequently foster in 
the mest humane bosoms. The narrative I am 
about te write illustrates my meaning. 

One cold Saturday evening in the month of 
January, 1850, Mr. Abel Kempton, a thrifty 
merchant of Boston, appeared in the midst of his 
family, with a face radiant with kindness and 
contentment. The business of the week was 
over, and he was prepared to rest. The stern 
brow of every-day strife never entered that cheer- 
ful home, on a Saturday evening; for Mr. 
Kempton, in dressing-gown and slippers, was not 
Mr. Kempton in the habiliments of the counting- 
room, ner did he, like certain merchants I could 
name, loek upon his children as so many day- 
books and ledgers. 

Mr. Kempton sat down, then, in his comforta- 
ble sitting-room, with a group of cheerful faces 
about him. The youngest—a boy of two years 
—he took upon his knee, while he questioned 
Maria, a fair girl of twelve, touching her pro- 
gress in those intricate branches of primary edu- 
cation, geography and grammar. The merchant 
had a kind word for his wife, too, and a playful 
sally for Aunt Edith, and a book full of pictures 
for Jane, who was just beginning to read; for 
Mr. Kerapton really possessed one of the warm- 
est hearts in the world. 

I once knew a man, residing in Albany, who 
cared se little for his family, that, on one occa- 
sion, the second of his three children was absent 
from home a week before he discovered that she 
took not her accustomed place at table, nor her 
seat by the fireside. Unlike this worthy member 
of society, Mr. Kempton, immediately on enter- 
ing the sitting-room, remarked the absence of his 
eldest child. 

“ Where is Christopher ?” he asked, glancing 
around the reom. 

“ He has gone to the library for a book,” re- 
plied Mrs. Kempton. 

“A book?” cried the merchant, his eyes 
sparkling with pleasure, for he loved that son. 
*T am glad Kitty thinks more of books than of 
rude company. He has been out of school only 
since New Year's, and he thirsts for reading 
already.” 

Half an hour passed. Little Freddy had been 
put to bed, and Mr. Kempton had taken up the 
last number of the Family Magazine. There 
was a ring at the door. 

“ That must be Christopher,” said Mr. Kemp- 
ton. “ He ought to have a latch-key. Do you 
think we could trust him with one ?” he added, 
smiling on his wife. 

“We might trust him with anything,” replied 
the fond mother. At that moment, a domestic 
entered with the information, that, instead of 
Christopher, it was a stranger at the door. 

“Who is he, and what does he want?” de- 
manded Mr. Kempton. 

“Te’s a man that wants to speak with you a 
minute, if you please, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Tell him to come in.” 

“ He would rather see you in the entry, sir. 
It’s on business, he says.” 

Mr. Kempton’s brow darkened. He hated a 
thought of business after business hours were 
over; and especially on Saturday night was he 
always disinclined for the transactions of trade. 
He arose, however, without a word, and went 
out, to send the unwelcome visiter away. 

A middle-aged, roughly-clad, able-bodied man, 
who had the appearance of an industrious la- 
borer, took off his hat, and bowed respectfully 
to Mr. Kempton. 

“Boyce!” exclaimed Mr. Kempton, much 


surprised. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” began the laborer, 
“for intruding, but it's a matter of necessity.” 

“ Well, sir,” interrupted Mr. Kempton, “ what 
do you want ?” 


“Some money, if you please,” replied Mr. 


The merchant look displeased. 

“ What do you come tome, for?” he demand- 
ed, severely. “Our foreman pays the men. 
Why didn’t you go to him ?” 

“I was sent off with some goods, sir,” replied 
the laborer, in an humble tone, “and before I 
could get hack, the store was closed, and the 
foreman gone. I have been working for you 
only a week,” added the man, “ and it’s such a 
‘small matter that I hated to come to you, but, 
sir,” in a trembling voice, “I have a large family, 
and if I don’t have my wages at the end of every 
week, we have but little to comfort ourselves 
with of a Sunday.” 

“That's not my affair,” exclaimed Mr. Kemp- 
ton with impatience. “I intend that all my men 
should have their pay on Saturday night; if they 
don’t get it, Iam not to blame. I can’t have 
people running to my house with these matters. 
You must wait until Monday, Mr. Boyce, and I 
warn you to be more careful in future.” 

The man bowed stiffly, and went away with- 
out a word. As soon as thedoor closed on Mr. 
Boyce, the merchant passed his hand quickly 
across his brow. 

“I might have given the fallow six or eight 
dollars, as well as not,” thought he, “ and per- 
haps he really needs it. He looked earnest and 
honest. But it is well I didn’t, afterall. It 
wont do to encourage such proceedings. He 
will be more careful next time.” 

The cloud passed from the merchant's. brow, 
and the poor laborer was forgotten, as Mr. 
Kempton entered his sitting-room again, smiling 
kindly upon his family. 

Christopher had not arrived. Some time af- 
terwards, when Aunt Edith had retired with the 
children, Mrs. Kempton expressed her concern 
for his absence. 

“ He certainly ought to be back by this time,” 
observed the merchant. 

At last, quick, light, merry footsteps were 
heard in the street, and then, the door bell rung 
again, and Mr. Kempton knew his son had 
arrived. 

A rosy-cheeked boy of fifteen, flushed with 
excitement, entered the room with his coat but- 
toned closely under his chin, and his throat 
muffled by a tippet. He looked handsome, as 
he stood there, erect before his admiring parents, 
his dark eye beaming with generous pride and 
kindly enthusiasm. 

“O, I've had such an adventure!” he ex- 
claimed. “Tl tell you about it, as soon as I 
can catch my breath.” 

“ Go to the fire, child,” said Mrs. Kempton, 
“you must be cold.” 

“Cold! I haven't thought of that,” replied 
Christopher, unbuttoning his coat, and taking a 
small volume out of his bosom. 

“ Well, what about your adventure ?” asked 
Mr. Kempton. 

“You remember the money you gave me for 
the sleigh-ride next Tuesday ¢” 

“ Yes, child.” 

“Tve spent it,” cried Christopher, laughing. 

“ Very well; I told you you could do what 
you liked with it,” replied Mr. Kempton, inter- 
ested. “So you thought you should like some- 
thing else better than a sleigh-ride ?” 

“J didn’t care much for the ride,” said the 
boy, thoughtfully. “Ishall be just as well off 
if I don’t go, Isuppose. But I'll tell you how I 
used the money.” 

“Sit down, my son. and we will hear your 
adventure,” remarked the merchant. 

Accordingly Curistopher sat down and related 
his story. 

“I saw a poor fellow in the street,” he began, 
“and heard him complaining to another man 
about his hard luck. ‘I have not a morsel of 
meat formy whole family, to-morrow,’ said he, 
and I was sure he spoke in earnest. ‘It’s too 
bad, said the other one, ‘for an industrious, 
hard-working man like you.’ I thought it was 
too bad, too, if the poor fellow had spoken the 
truth. Then I remembered that I had five dol- 
lars, which wouldn’t do me much good, if I went 
riding, but which might make a whole family 
happy.” 

The merchant and his wife exchanged glances 
full of pride and affection. Prond, indeed, were 
they, at that moment, of that beloved son ! 

“So you gave the poor man your money,” 
observed Mr. Kempton, in a half-reproving, half- 
indulgent tone. “It was very kind and noble 
in you, Christopher, but you should be careful 
how you give, for the world is full of impostors.” 

“I know it, father. But I didn’t think it right 
that this poor man should be left to suffer be- 
cause another man was an impostor; so I thought 


I would find out the truth of the case, and then 
give him my money, if he was not an impostor.” 

“ You were right, my son,” said Mr. Kempton, 
approvingly. 

As he spoke, a cloud darkened the merchant's 
brow. Perhaps he remembered the poor man 
whofh he had sent away with a reproof, half an 
hour before. 

“But what do you think I did?” cried Kit, 
“Til tell you. I followed him—I watched him 
till he had got home.” 

“ There’s pradence for you!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kempton to his wife, aside. 

“What a noble boy!” murmured the fond 
mother. 

She could scarcely sce her son at that moment, 
through the tears which dimmed her eyes. 

“You followed the man home?” said the 
merchant. 

“ Yes, he lives in an old house down in Pur- 
chase street. I was a little frightened at first, to 
find myself alone in such a dismal place ; but I 
was sure there was no harm in my going there, 
so I felt bold again.” 

“ Did you go in ?” 

“Yes. Two or three families live in the 
honse, and the door wasn’t shut, so I walked in 
for all the world as if I was a rent-collector or a 
policeman. Then I was in a fix.” 

“Don’t use slang words, child,” said Mr. 
Kempton. 

“ A perplexing predicament,” added the boy, 
gravely. “I didn’t know the man’s name, nor 
what part of the house he lived in. But as I 
saw people going up and down stairs, I thought 
I could go up and come down again, as well as 
any body. I found, though, that I had counted 
my chickens—prematurely. The passages were 
dark, and I stumbled on the first flight. That 
was a lucky stumble, in the end; for a door 
opened at the top of the stairs, and a woman 
came out with a lamp. But I had got upon my 
feet, and so she went back into the room again, 
leaving the door open about so much,” said 
Christopher, measuring off a piece of his hand. 
“Tt was to light the passage for me, I suppose, 
But I didn’t go up any further. Cause why ?” 

“Slang phrases, Christopher?” 

“ Shall I expound my motions ?” pursued the 
boy, smiling at the amendment. “I saw my 
man doubled up over a miserable little black 
stove. He had three or four children around 
him, and they all looked hungry and cold. I 
was going to march right in and stick my ‘V’ 
in his fist—I mean, place in his hand my half- 
eagle in paper currency.” 

“ That's better!” 

“ But then, thinks I to myself, supposing the 
man feels insulted, and kicks me down stairs! 
Besides, I was sure I should feel so awkward, 
stepping up to him, and saying, ‘ Here, my good 
fellow, is a check for you—I mean, something to 
purchase edibles with !” and I felt that I could 
not do it. While I was hesitating, I heard the 
woman ask him if he could get no money, and say 
she had nothing to last the family over Sunday. 
‘Iam sorry,’ said he, ‘but I can’t help it; we 
will have to get along with crusts until Monday.’ 
And then he looked sad, and the youngest chil- 
dren began tocry. I was still hesitating, when 
a young chap came up the stairs, and I asked 
him, ‘Who lives in that room? ‘Poor Joe 
Boyce,’ said he.” 

“Boyce !” exclaimed Mr. Kempton, starting. 

“ Joe Boyce,” replied Christopher. 

“Go on! go on!” 

“ Upon that, I stamped down the stairs again,” 
pursued the boy. 

“ Without giving the poor man your money ?” 
cried Mrs. Kempton. 

“ Yes—I had an idea, mother. See if it was 
not a good one. I ran to Jones's as fast as I 
could go, and there I bought a goose and a tur- 
key, and the biggest piece of beef Jones would 
let me have for my money. I remembered the 
number of the house in Purchase street; and I 
gave it to Jones’s man, when I paid for the fod- 
der—I should say—provisions, and said, ‘Up 
one flight—first door to your left, and don’t 
stumble as I did, and tell Mr. Boyce these came 
from Mr. Kempton, and don’t answer any 
questions.’ ” 

“ My noble boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Kempton, 
catching Christopher in her arms. 

“Why did you say they came from me?” 
asked the merchant, with a severe brow. 

“Forgive me, father—but I was sure you 
would not be displeased, when you knew all,” 
replied the boy. 

Mr. Kempton perceived by his son’s manner, 
that a portion of his story yet remained untold. 


Christopher had not fully explained his motives 
for acting in the manner he had. Suspecting 
that the affair was connected in some way with 
the inconsiderate manner in which the poor la- 
borer had been turned from his door on that 
evening, the merchant felt interested to know 
more. 

“You have kept back something, my son,” 
said he. “I forgive you, for using my name, 
if you will confess the whole affair. It is not 
noble to keep anything back.” 

Thus urged, Kit continued : ' 

“To be frank,” said he, “ I was coming home 
and had got to the corner out here, when I saw 
Mr. Boyce come out of our house, and meet a 
man, who appeared to have been waiting for 
him outside. As they passed me, I heard them 
talking, as I told you at first. But Mr. Boyce 
said, ‘Mr. Kempton is a good man for aught I 
know, and one who does as he agrees ; but he is 
a hard and unfeeling man for all that.’ And 
when I hear persons say such things of you, dear 
father,” continued Christopher, “ I always want 
to show them how wrongly they judge you. 
This is why I followed him. I was sure it was 
want that made him speak so of you: and I 
thought you would have relieved him if you had 
known how much he needed only a few dollars. 
So I said the provisions came from you ; for it 
is true that he owes them to your kindness.” 

* How so ?” 

“Did you not give me the money to use ?” 
asked Christopher. 

“Yes, my dear boy,” replied Mr. Kempton. 
“ But when I had given it to you, it was yours. 
Iam glad that you sent Mr. Boyce the provis- 
ions, but you should not have told him they 
came from me. I will see him on Monday and 
correct the error. I admire your feelings and 
motives, my boy—and here is another ‘ V,’ as 
you call it, for the sleigh-ride on Tuesday.” 

“ O, thank you, father.” 

Mr. Kempton walked to and fro, in a thought- 
ful mood, for some minutes, then his brow cleared 
again, and he smiled on Christopher, who was 
beginning to fear that his father was displeased. 

“ My son,” said he, in a tone full of kindness 
and affection, “you have taught me a lesson, 
to-night.” 

“Yes, Christopher, Mr. Boyce is one of my 
workmen. He was not paid at the counting- 
room, this evening, as he should have been, and 
he came to me for money, which I refused him, 
merely because I didn’t like to be troubled with 
business after business hours. I did not consider 
that I was acting uncharitably, and the lesson 
you have taught me, is this: always to pause and 
consider the importance of a poor man’s claims, and 
the worthiness of the individual, before turning him 
coldly away.” 

We may hope that Mr. Kempton never forgot 
that lesson, and that Christopher, encouraged to 
do good by such parents, will not suffer his warm 
and generous heart to be chilled by the contact 
of the world. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
FACES. 


INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Faces there are, that, even but once seen, 
Thereafter rise to haunt the memory often ; 
Faces, that radiate a bright soul’s sheen, 
Wherein the heart most loves to bask and soften. 
And, of these faces, there are many hung 
Around the chambers of my memory now, 
On which the rays of warmest thoughts are flung, 
While they throw back those rays from lips and brow. 


And, in the number of that goodly row, 
I see, whene’er I gaze, that face of thine, 
Beaming with all the life of “long ago,” 
And softly speaking words that seem divine ; 
And my heart gladdens, as it lingers long 
Upon the features it remembereth well, 
As it were raptured with some distant song, 
Or felt the soothing silence of some spell. 


Dearly I love to dream away an hour, 

In gazing on these portraits undisturbed ; 
And tracing in each mystic power 

That spirit over matter holds uncurbed. 
These faces ever live ; and thine is one 

That looks at me from out bright, beaming eyes ; 
As if, in truth, a friendship had begun, 

That is to live and last beyond the skies. 
Riverside, Ct., May, 1861. 


OLD AGE. 

A healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the 
happiest creature living. It is at that time of 
life only, men enjoy their faculties with satisfac- 
tion. It is then we have nothing to manage, as 
the phrase is; we speak the Bout t truth, 
and whether the restof the world will give us 
the privilege or not, we have so little to ask of 
them, that we can take it—Steele. 
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{ Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT, 


BY MRS. KE. WELLMONT. 


ce VlaKine things smoothly, is a great 
lesson to learn in educating children,” 
said Mr. Barton. 

“ You men may preach so,” replied Mrs. Bar- 

ston, “ but I always did say, husband, if I had 
children they should be made to mind.” While 
the good woman was saying this, little Patty 
spilled a whole dish of milk on the tablecloth, 
and Betty, but two years her senior, put the 
toaster to the fire and did the bread decidedly 
brown. . “ Children,” said Mrs. Barton, “ you 
are enough tu wear my lif: out. I will send ev- 
ery soul of you to some boarding school before 
you are two months older, just to learn docent 
behaviour.” 

‘Perhaps we had beiter open one at home,” 
retorted the husband, ¢,uite mildly. 

“ Well, it’s plain enough you and I could nev- 
er agree in the same class,—you would be just 
as content to be at the foot, as I should be am- 
bitious to be at the head ; but it’s no joke about 
our children—they are getting terribly mischiev- 
ous—I cannot leave the room a minute but 
something is out cf place—it aint so in well 
regulated families where I go—but I suppose I 
know where the blame lies—this easy way of 
governing is not the judicious one. O, husband 
it’s an awful responsibility to bring up such chil- 
dren as ours !” 

“But their mischievous propensities show 
they are not stupid—we ought to be thankful for 
that, wife.” , 

“T don’t know about that; just look at what 
Betty has done since we have been talking—you 
know that nice pot of jelly I covered so nicely 
to send the widow Brown, who is sicky—and do 
just look at her bib, all covered with the jelly, 
and the glass upset and left on the table. 0, it’s 
enough to vex an angel, and yet you sit, hus- 
band, and tell me I ought to govern the chil- 
dven with a more subdued and quiet hand. It’s 
easier to preach than practise I think you'll find.” 

Mrs. Barton had a serious time with her chil- 
dren. She was of a nervous, irritable tempera- 
ment, desirous «f doing her duty, yet conscious 
of failure at every step. She had often sought 
advice of judicious people, besides her husband ; 
for it was a subject which lay heavily on her 
mind; yet, Dr Bush, her pastor, always spoke 
of them as “sweet innocents,” and concluded 
by reminding her our Saviour said “of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Mrs. Barton 
wanted to add that heaven could not be a very 
desirable place, if all children were such types of 
that place as her’s ; but she bit her lips, and with 
her fingers drummed on the head of the sofa. 


Now wasn’t it vexatious? Just while she was 
talking with her minister, little Patty, who had 
just been dressed clean, opened the door and 
came in bespattered all over with ink—the little 
child had tipped up the bottle and was amusing 
herself with sundry strokes of her pen just to 
keep her quiet while her mother sat and talked. 
But where was Betty all this time? Why this 
little minx had pulled down a bowl of flour her 
mother had taken out for a batter pudding, and 
was amusing herself with making dough patty- 
cakes, and she too was dreadfully besmeared in 
the process. I think you will be ready to agree 
with Mrs. Barton, that they were more mischiev- 
ous than children usually are. But what said 
the father ? 

“ Children,” said Mr. Barton, “ will be chil- 
dren—by-and-by they will be men and women, 
and then they will behave properly.” And then 
he would indulge them in their pranks, and one 
would clamber up on the back of the chair, and 
another would pull the newspaper out of his 
hand, and this would only end in a genuine 
frolic, which made mother scold; for she said 
this was all well enough for play, but all play 
and no discipline would never make the right 
kind of government. Mrs. Barton was right. 

Evidently there was great mismanagement ; 
for Mrs. Barton's house was all topsy-turvy and 
she was forever replacing some article the chil- 
dren had abused or put out of the way. They 
were not of “the will and wont” gender, but 
rather of that kind of prankish innocence which 
vents itself in all sorts of mischief. If they were 
in the parlor, they would be forever swinging the 
tassels to the window-curtains or jumping on the 
sofa, or drumming the dust out of the seats of 
the chairs, and then making marks in the dust 
they had raised, or they would pull over the 


nice books on the centre table and look at the 
pictures for the hundredth time, unmindful of 
fingers all besmeared with candy; and “ don’t, 
child, do so,” was obliged to be so often enfore- 
ed, that really some visiters said it troubled them 
to call on Mrs. Barton, her girls were so ungov- 
ernable. Perhaps in some families this conduct 
would not have been so apparent ; where nursery 
maids wear off the impetuosity with long walks 
in the open air, or carry the children into nur- 
series where “mama” is not obliged to see all 
that is going on—but it was not so here. Mrs. 
Barton was chief overseer, and afforded but one 
little chore-girl who never had any care of the 
children. 

Mr. Barton had failed in business, and Mrs. 
B. said his creditors should never have it to re- 
proach her that she was not willing to work.— 
This showed the good principles which underlay 
her disturbed nature; but she certainly had a 
defect somewhere in government. Wiser heads 
than she have been thus conscious of defect, and 
of the inability to rectify it. That the subject 
had made a deep impression, was visible upon 
her face ; for not yet arrived at the meridian of 
her days, the furrows of decay were already vis- 
ible; her hair was slightly sprinkled with gray, 
one front tooth was missing, and her eyes had a 
glaring expression, denoting habitual aneasiness. 

But Mrs. Barton had her dark days, and it did 
seem in those very periods, as if the children 
trained worse than ever, and as if her husband 
was the most indulgent father in the world.— 
While they were hooting and capering, clapping 
theirhands and jumping over the banisters of the 
stairs, she could only repeat her usual words, 
“ children, you will kill your poor mother,” and 
the roguish elves would reply, “ we will kiss you, 
dear mama,” and this mixture of irritation and 


tenderness generally found vent in a flood of 


tears. 

It had been one of these trial days when Mrs. 
Barton’s despondency pressed most heavily as 
she looked into the portentous future, when her 
cousin Alice Roscoe arrived. This lady was a 
dear cousin, to whom Mrs. Barton had more 
than once communicated her sorrows. Her 
present errand was to say “that Mrs. Eunice 
Brown, her husband’s widowed sister, had en- 
gaged a situation with the Kaufman family, as 
instractress to their three children, and she was 
desirous of procuring a boarding place where 
she might make herself useful to children in the 
intermediate hours of the day, as her engage- 
ment only extended to four hours of instruction. 
Now,” said Mrs. Roscoe, “I think this will op- 
erate as a real godsend to you. Eunice has lost 
all her children, but she was a most admirable 
manager, and she would come in and aid you in 
parental government, which would work as a 
charm. As it respects her board she will pay 
you reasonably, and make no account of the 
good she can render, as her life has always been 
one of self-sacrifice, so Mr. Barton need have no 
quiddles that way.” 

It did seem as if Mrs. Barton’s spirits were 
raised forty per cent.; she was delighted with the 
proposition, aud more so, as her husband fully 
accorded in it, and Mrs. Eunice Brown was im- 
mediately installed in her new position. She 
was a lady of a jocose turn, but sufficiently dig- 
nified and never petulant ; just the woman to win 
love and command respect from children, and 
Betty and Patty were delighted in clambering 
behind “ aunty’s” chair, before she had been in 
the house an hour. She did not commence her 
reformatory system and management at once, 
but preferred to wait a few days and learn the 
natural manners and sprightly ways of the chil- 
dren, and their mother’s discipline, before she at 
all interfered with any of her own suggestions. 
Indeed there never was a time when she could 
be said to have begun to exercise her control, so 
judicious and easily did her management work 
itself into the heart and young affections. 

Strange to say, the children scemed gradually 
subdued, and yet there was no scolding, no re- 
peating, “don’t do so, child,” from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. Mrs. Barton had 
previously entreated Mrs. Brown to let her stand 
by and sce the force of moral suasion, and de- 
termined herself to keep as neztral ground as 
possible. 

The first noticeable fact was at the table.— 
Playing with forks, knives, and spoons, was not 
done, yet nobody ever heard Mrs. Brown correct 
them of this trait; they sat quietly, were con- 
tent to wait their turn, and the company said 
they a” .d like ladies—then they were not noisy 
as fornct)y—the idea that children must neces- 
sarily keep a whole house in confusion, never 


entered into Mrs. Brown’s government—theat 
quiet children are always the happiest, was a 
truth they soon saw verified, and instead of dip- 
ping into meal bowls and overturning work- 
baskets, Patty and Betty both sat in their hich 
chairs at the table, making dresses for their dolls, 
or sewing patch-work for baby’s cradle quilt ; 
and then they took regular walks with «dear 
Mrs. Brown,” and the L:ttle things would go as 
orderly as soldiers and find their cloaks and bon- 
nets, and on returning put them back as Mrs. B. 
directed, when they would sit down and tell 
mama all they had seen. The mother was per- 
fectly amazed at the change produced at the end 
of a single month—she could now receive a vis- 
it from her friends, and the children would give 
her no trouble—to be sure they were playfal and 
roguish, but a slight word, or even look, would 
subdue any impropriety, and Mrs Barton began 
to feel they were not so much worse than other 
people’s children under proper management. 

“ How do you do it?” was again and again 
asked by the fond mother; but did she not see ? 
Then words could never explain; for there was 
no secret undertow which gave force to the cur- 
rent; it was only a firm, decided, but yet gentle 
action, which enlisted the affections and made their 
happiness to depend on themselves. No habitual 
correction was there, this always defeats its end ; 
no awkward restraint, this always abridges hap- 
piness ; no continued effort to keep them pleas- 
ed, this would lead to dependence ; no promises, 
no threats, this would make them excitable ; but 
one uniform, even tenor, making their own hap- 
piness dependent on themselves, was the secret 
of this mighty revolution which changed this 
household from a scene.of petulance to that of 
perfect order and peace. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
FORGIVENESS. 


BY MATURLIN M. BALLOU. 


Sweet attribute! the brilliant, star-like gem, 
Outshining all in Mercy’s diadem ; 

The calm, sweet voice that re-assurance gives, 
When the wronged spirit, Christian-like, forgives. 


Fairest, tenderest sister twin of love, 

The only power obdurate souls to move ; 
More potent far than force of arms to quell 
The heart of man, so ready to rebel. 


But brightest shines this diamond of the soul 
From woman's eyes, beneath whose soft control 
Our coarser spirits, led by sterner will, 

Though often erring, are forgiven still. 


Rest we on this, our hope of future blies, 
For another world, as ’t is our star in this; 
When by His grace each mortal sin forgiven, 
We find, at last, a peaceful rest in heaven. 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 
A florist will tell that if you paint tho 


flower-pot that contains a favorite, beautiful fra- 
grant flower, the plant will wither and dic. You 
shut out the air and moisture from passing 
through the earth to the roots, and your paint is | 
poisonous. Just so, mere external accomplish- 
ments, or a too exclusive anxiety and regard for 
that, infuses the soul. The vase may be ever so 
beautifully ornamented, but if you deny the wa- 
ter of life to the flower, it must die. And there | 
are kinds of ornamentai accomplishments, the | 
very process of which is as deleterious to the 
soul as paint upon the flower-pot is pernicious 
to the plant, whose delicate leaves not only in- 
hale a poisonous atmosphere, during your very 
rocess of rendering the exterior more tastefui, 
t the whole earth is dried and devoid of nour- 
ishment. Nature never paints, but all her forms 
of loveliness are a growth, a native character, 
sion and development from the begin- 
ning. If the sum can never be called a painter, 
it is only because the plants absorb his rays, an‘ 
receive them into the very texture and life of their 
vegetation. So, whatover is real knowledge, 
wisdom, principle, character and life in educa- 
tion, is a process of the absorbing and develop- 
ment of truth, and is not mere painting —Rev. 
Dr. Cheever. 


PAINTING THE FACE. 


Painting the face is as common among tho 
elite aristocracy of Europe as it is with the Abo- 
rigines of New Zealand, Australia, or America, 
and with the same intent. Many — 
“paint ;” even officers in the army. The prac- 
tice is not, therefore, confined to the female por- 
tion of the community, as some persons imagine. 
Although red (rouge) is now the favorite color, 
blue was the fashionable tint a few centuries ago. 
Pliny said that all the Britons stained them- 
selves with woad, which made their skins of a 
blue color. The ladies in Japan paint the face 
white and red, the lips purple, with a golden 
glow; the teeth of a married lady are blackened, 
and the eyebrows extirpated. The quantity of 
red and white paint, under the name of rouge 
and pearl white, manufactured in Paris, amounts 
to some of pounds annually.—Art 
Journal. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Con:panion.} 
NEVER FROWN. 


BY C. J. LENNINGTON. 


What though you miss some promised joy, 
Or wayward chane some hopes destroy, 
What though a lurking fear annoy? 
Tread it down! 
Keep ever on a smiling face, 
For ’tis the most bewitching grace. 
And he who smiles wiil win the race ; 
Never frown! 


If angry thoughts sometimes arise, 
If passion glitter in your eyes, 
Ere angry words to lips arise, 
Tread them down! 
A smile of scorn is better far 
Than threatened words of instant war, 
When in the right you know you are, 
Never frown! 


But when you feel your breast within, 
A thought that stranger there has been, 
And one which cons-ience tells is sin, 

Tread i: down! 
Then, only then, restrain your smile, 
Nor le: that thought remain awhile, 
Lest staying, it your heart beguile! 

Ever frown! 

Baltimore, Md., May, 1851. 


‘ 


THE NORMAN FACE. 


The beauty of the Norman is a proverb all 
over the world. Nor has the universal admira- 
tion bestowed upon it, in the slightest degree ex- 
aggerated its lofty and exquisite character. The 
men, in their way, are as handsome as the 
women. They have the fine ovzl facc, sedate, 
bright eyes, and clear complexion of the old 
race. You look in vain for evidence of their 
Teutonic descent in these sculptured features ; 
the skin and hair alone suggesting a reminis- 
eence of their Saxon ancestry. The women are 
remarkable for the natural dignity of their car- 
riage, which harmonizes strikingly with their tall 
and commanding figures, and the gravity and 
reserve of their expression. Like the men, their 
faces are oval, with the slightly aquiline nose, 
large. flashing eyes, and curved lips. 

Their complexions are peculiarly transparent, 
the cheeks mantling over with a blush, rich in 
color, but delicate in its diffusion. A smile sits 
in their eyes, but the most inquisitive observer 
cannot detect in their looks or manners the re- 
motest indication of levity. A sweet seriousness 
is their predominant characteristic. It is strange 
enough to an Englishman to meet groups of 
these people, men and women, reproducing be- 
fore our eyes that famous Norman head with 
which we are all so familiar. It carries us back 
at once to the eleventh century. Wherever we 
turn, we see, as in a magic glass, William the 
Conqueror moviug up the streets and highways. 
—Beutley's Misceliany. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Louis Napoleon inherits at least one quality 
of the great Napoleon. He is very decisive—and 
when he says he will do a thing it is as good as 
done. John Bull was recently obliged to yield 
to Napoleon’s firmness. The commissioners of 
the Crystai Palace undertook to curtail the space 
allowed France. ‘the President ordered his 
ministers to state that unless the full amount 
of room agreed upon was allowed, he should 
withdraw at once all packages and goods already 
sent over under the authority of French com- 
missioners to the great Exhibition, and would 
issue its advice and instructions that no further 
amount of goods should be transmitted to Eng- 
land for that purpose. The Royal commission- 
ers looked at one another in dismay. Without 
the products and manufactures of the French, 
what would be the great Exhibition? Take 
7 French taste and elegance, and the rest 
would be very “raw maierial” indeed. They 
gave way, therefore, at once, and yielded to the 
demand of the Freach government, by allotting 
to the products and manufactures of France a 
clear space of 100,000 feet !—rening Gazette. 


A SCENE. 


Sunday morning, while the bells of Trinity 
Church were ringing for morning service, a Ger- 
man emigrant woman, cleanly dressed. and lead- 
ing by the hand two fresh, healthy children, a 
girl abont five and a boy ten or eleven years of 
age, turned inio the open gate, and going up to 
the main entrance, the trio knelt there and were 
soon lost in prayer. It was a touching sight, 
and attracte:! « large crowd of gazers; but the 
woman, with a hand on the head of either child, 
and face upraised to keaven, silently poured 
forth her ori=ons heedless of the busy hundreds 

ing, deaf to the noise of the rumbling vehi- 
cles, and mindfal, apparently, only of Him in 
whose sight are all alike, and to whom her 
prayers were ascending. It was a scene such as 
we never before witnessed, and to judge from the 
remarks of many of those who observed it, pro- 
duced an impression not soon to be forgotten.— 
N. Y. Courier. 


FRUIT OF HUMANITY. 


The last, best fruit, which comes to late per- 
fection, even in the kindliest soul, is tenderness 
towards the hard, forbearance towards the un- 
forbearing, warmth of heart towards the cold, 
and philanthropy towards the aes 

2. 
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they are doubtless eware of its vast dimensions 
and beautiful architecture, tagether with the 
superiority of its situation as a fashionable re- 
‘ sort in the hot and sultry days of summer. No 


Our artist has here given us a very truthful 
picture of this well-known locality and building 
in whieh Jenny Lind holds her monster concerts 
for the New Yorkers. Its capacity is perfectly 


enormous, and yet the fair Swede fills it nightly 
to overflowing. It is needless for us to describe 
a place so well known to almost every person 
that has ever visited the city of New York, as 


stranger journeying to the London of America 
will neglect visiting, among the other beautiful 
and prominent objects of interest with which the 
city abounds, this noted place 


GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 

The object of the accompanying picture is to 
represent the present head of the American 
army in character, and as minute as the face 
appears in the engraving, yet it is a capital like- 
ness. The artist has represented the general 
mounted and in full military costume, his staff 
in the background, and a battle scene in the 
distance. Winfield Scott was born June 13th, 
1786, near Petersburg, Va. He is of Scotch de 
scent, and one of his ancestors fell at the battle of 
Colloden. His early studies were directed with 
the purpose of some professional occupation for 
life, and in 1806 he was admitted to the bar. 
He entered the service as captain of light artil- 
lery, in 1808, at the age of 22 years. Early in 
the year 1812 he was commissioned lieutenant 
colonel of the second artillery, since which time 
his public career is as familiar as household 
words. The country needed two such generals 
as Taylor and Scott to carry on the Mexican 
war to a successful issue, and Scott, too, needed 
just such an opportunity to show the world the, 
great generalship that was in him. There are 
few public men more prominently before the 
public, or more popular with the people than 
Gen. Scott. Though 65 years of age, he is a 
hale and hearty man, and performs an immense 
amount of professional labor as the head of the 
American army. During his late tour through 
the south and west of the country, a cordial wel- 
come has greeted him at every point, and the 
citizens and military have turned out by thous- 
ands to do him honor. 


INFLUENCE OF GENIUS. 

There is scarce anything in nature more aston- 
ishing to a reflective mind, than the influence of 
one man’s thought and feeling over another, and 
on thousands of his fellows. There are few voices 
in the world, but many echoes, and so the history 
of the world is chiefly the rise and progress of the 
thoughts and feelings of a few great men. Leta 
man’s outward position be what it may, that of 
a slave or a king, or an apparent idler in a busy 
metropolis, if he have more wisdom, love and re- 
ligion, than any of his fellow-mortals, their mind, 
heart and soul are put in motion even against 
—, will, and they cannot stand where they 
st before, tho they close their eyes ever 
so stiffly — The Dial st 
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Against diseases here, the strongest fence 
GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. Ia the decisive virtue—abstinence. Barrick. 


CLEASOWS PICLKORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 
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Doubtless the history of the subject of the ac- 
companying likeness, is as well known in this 
country as that of any other living person, while 
her unbounded and unostentatious charities have 
rendered her name familiar in the prayers of 


thousands upon thousands. Jenny has now | reotype by Whitehurst of New York. 


made the tour of our country, and will shortly , Signor Belletti is the excellent barritone, 
depart from our shores for her native land, but | who has accompanied Mademoiselle Lind 
she will carry with her the homage of a generous | throughout her American tour. He is 36 years 
nation, who have poured out their gold at her of age and was born in Genoa. His musical 
feet. Our engraving is a copy from a daguer- , career has been a short but brilliant one as a vo- 


| calist, having enjoyed a distinguished reputation 


GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 


in Europe as an operatic artist, since his twen- 
tieth year. He is said to be an excellent musi- 
cian, and sustains the highest character as a gen- 
tleman. He sang by Jenny’s side on the Conti- 
nent before coming to America, to accompa- 
ny her in her tour through this country. 


“95 


The scene we give above was sketched by our 


artist during one of Jenny Lind’s concerts in this 
Spacious place, and is a very life-like and effec- 
tive representation of the scene as it actually ap- 


INTERIOR OF CASTLE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 


| ed condition. 


*| the stranger was ‘ 


we 


peared. It is doubtful if any other living per- | the town crowd its seats and aisles at exorbi- 
son could fill Castle Garden with an audience, | tant premium prices for admission. 


even though the people were admitted free, ex- This building is of great extent, and is capa- 


cept Jenny Lind. To hear her sing, the elite of ; ble of containing an audience of 10,000 persons. 


TOLERATION. 


When Abraham sat at his tent door, accord- 
ing to his custom, waiting to entertain stran- 
gers he espied an old man, stooping and leaning 
on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming 
towards him, who was an hundred years of age ; 
he received him kindly, washed his feet, provid- 
ed supper, and caused him to sit down; but, ob- 
serving that the old maneat and prayed not, nor 
begged a blessing on his meat, he pu be why he 
did not worship the God of heaven? The old 
man told him that he worshipped fire only; at 
which answer Abraham grew so zealous that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed 
him to all the evils of the night, and an unguard- 
When the old man had gone, 
God called to Abraham, and asked him where 
He replied, I have thrust 
him away, because he did not worship thee.— 
God answered him, I have borne with him these 
hundred years, although he dishonored me, and 
couldst thou not have endured him one night, 
when he gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith 
the story, Abraham fetched him back again, and 
gave him hospitable entertainment, and wise in- 
struction. “Go thou and do likewise,” and thy 
charity will be rewarded by the God of Abra- 
ham.—Dr. Franklin. 


CHINESE PRINTING. 


The method now adopted in China is the fol- 
lowing :—The work is transcribed in legible 
characters upon sheets of thin transparent pa- 
per; the paper is then pasted on wood, and the 
engraver cuts away the surrounding wood, hav- 
ing the characters in relief. From the nature of 
the language the art of printing does not appear 
capable of being materially improved. As the 
Chinese language is composed of between sev- 
enty and eighty thousand characters, each char- 
acter representing a single word, it would appear 
almost impracticable to use moveable type; 
therefore the plan is adopted of cutting in relief, 
on very hard wood, the characters of the work 
about to be printed. When about to print a 
work, or notification, the printer takes a slab of 
the characters, and with a hair brush besmears 
the slab with the ink previously described, the 
paper is then pressed upon the slab, receivin 
the impression. One coating of the printing i 
is sufficient for two or three impressions ; but as 
Chinese paper is exceedingly transparent, and 
being of too porous a character to receive im- 

ions on both sides, it becomes requisite to 
ld the paper, only on one side.—Sirr’s 
China and the Chinese.” 


Can I again that look recall, 
That once could make me die for thee? 
No, no; the eye that beama on 
Shall never more be prized by me. Moore. 
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PLCFORUAL DRAW 


UNE ROOM COMPAITOL. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


SAGASHOCK: 
O8, THE LAST OF THE CONESTOGOES. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


GC ) UE are passing away,” said the chief. 

j “Our days are numbered. We 
shall soon be blotted out as a tribe, and the 
Conestogoes will be known upon the earth no 
more. The Great Spirit has told me so; he has 
told me in the still language of dreams, and in 
the experience of the past.” 

The speaker was a man with gray hairs, and 
a venerable aspect; it was Shchaes, the chief of 
a tribe of Indians, known as the Conestogoes— 
a remnant of a tribe of the Six Nations. 

Shehaes differed much from his people in gen- 
eral. He is described as being a geod man, and 
naturally of a kind and benevolent temper. He 
was the firm and unwavering friend of the Eng- 
lish, and assisted at the second treaty concluded 
with them by Penn in 1701. This tribe were 
among the first to welcome the arrival of the 
English in Pennsylvania, which they did with 
presents of venison, corn and peltries. They 
smoked the pipe of peace with their white neigh- 
bors, and the famous treaty was ratified, which 
was to endure a; long as the sun should shine 
and the waters run in the rivers. 

Although this treaty was often renewed, and 
was never openly violated (until the time of the 
tragedy of which we are about to recite), the 
Indians were found to be in the way, and so 
were removed to what was then known as the 
Manor of Conestogo, where lands were assigned 
them to be theirs forever ; hence they were called 
Conestogoes. But their glory and strength had 
departed ; their once powerful tribe at the date 
we refer to, had dwindled away to only twenty 
persons. Shehaes was no longer the chief of a 
mighty people. He saw the sad change which 
years and the advent of the white man had 
wrought, and felt it bitterly; but he did not 
blacken his face and dig up the hatchet; for he 
had learned a milder and more noble policy. 
As leng as the little remnant of his tribe were 
suffered to live without molestation at Conestogo, 
he asked no more. 

“Yes.” continued the old man, mournfully, 
“we are but a handful now, but the time has 
been when we were as numerous as the leaves 
upon the trees, We who have escaped the steel 
have been spared to be swept away by the strange 
and fatal diseases of the white man. We have 
ever been objects of distrust and hatred, and as 
few as we are, there are hundreds of our unnatu- 
ral enemies, ready, and anxious, to wash their 
hands in our blood. A brave people would scorn 
to destroy the weak and defenceless; they would 
take them by the hand and pity them.” 

These words were addressed to a tall, straight, 
dignified looking young man of some twenty 
summers, who appeared a respectful and inter- 
ested listener. 

“ Yes,” he added, prophetically, “our day has 
passed, and our night is near. But our sun will 
not go down in peace ; it will set in blood.” 

“ What means our chief?” asked the young 
man, with a start. e 

“I mean that I have not closed my eyes to 
the conduct of our white brethren. I have read 
the fate of my people in their angry frowns and 
menacing looks. Have you been blind, Saga- 
shock, that you have not seen these things ?” 

“ My eyes have seen what yours have,” re- 
plied Sagashock. “I know we are no longer 
safe. But what can we do? We are few in 
number, and they who seek our lives are like the 
sands upon the shore.” 

“We can die like men, and not like dogs,” 
answered Shehaes, with dignity. 

“For one I will fight till the last drop of my 
blood is spent,” said Sagashock, proudly. “I 
will not die like an unresisting sheep, but like a 
red warrior who scorns to fly, and fears not 
death and torture. What am I that I should 
give my neck meekly to the knife ‘” 

“Look at me, brave Sagashock. See how 
many winters are pressing me down to the earth ; 
see how my hairs have grown gray, and howmy 
arm has lost its strength. Can I dig up the 
hatchet—can I strike ata foe? No, the strength 
of my arm has departed even as the glory of 
my people has gone. But it is not so with you. 
You have strength. The Great Spirit has given 
you a stronz heart. Youcan meet an enemy, or 
go on the war path. You love my daughter. 
Take her to wife, and with those of our people 


who are young and strong, travel towards the 
setting sun. They tell me there are no white 
men there, and that the red men have the coun- 
try all to themselves. Make no delay, lest we 
all perish, and leave none to bear the name of 
our people.” 4 

“ And what will be the fate of the old—those 
who are unable to journey towards the big river, 
and the big hill ? asked Sagashock, earnestly. 
“ If they die not by violence, who will raise corn 
for them, and prepare their food ?” 

“ They will trust in the Master of Life. Iam 
ready to die. I would die to-day, willingly, if 
the sacrifice could purchase a place of security 
for the remnant of my tribe. Shehaes has lived 
long enough ; he wishes to behold no more the 
miseries of his race.” 

“T cannot journey toward the land of the set- 
ting sun, and leave you to perish,” replied Saga- 
shock. “The Great Spirit would be angry at 
such a base desertion.” 

* But you forget Almeda.” 

“Forget her, great chief? O no! When I 
forget her the birds will cease to fly in the air, 
and the fishes to swim in the sea. When our 
white brethren grow weary of waiting for us to 
die, and come to finish the work with their steel, 
Sagashock will be found by the side of Almeda, 
where he will perish in her defence. If our old 
warriors and our aged squaws are doomed to 
the sword, we who are young will disdain to fly; 
we will pour out our blood with theirs, and let 
the red river run with young as well as old and 
infirm blood.” 

“ But suppose,” continued Shehaes, in a voice 
shaken with emotion, “suppose that all should 
be slain save Almeda, and she should be spared 
to become the wife of some wicked white man— 
the very same perhaps who led on the pitiless 
band who murdered her people ?” 

Sagashock laid his hand nervously upon the 
handle of his hunting-knife, and seemed much 
wrought upon. 

“There is onc, who is seen among us almost 
daily, who would gladly persuade the poor In- 
dian maiden to forsake her people, and keep his 
wigwam,” continued the chief. “ You know who 
I mean, for I have seen you frown upon him, 
and play fiercely with the handle of your knife. 
To obtain my child, he would slay us all in cold 
blood, and drag her away to his home by the 
light of our blazing wigwams.” 

“Very cunning and dangerous is the white 
serpent you have spoken of,” answered Saga- 
shock. “He is come to bite us and do us mis- 
chief. He is hateful to my sight. A voice even 
as the voice of the Great Spirit, seemed to whis- 
per in my ear, ‘Sagashock, beware of the white 
serpent, for his bite is deadly, and he creeps 
softly in the grass.’ Great chief, give me liberty 
to bury my hatchet in his head, before we feel 
his deadly fangs in our flesh.” 

“ Not so, my brave Sagashock. That would 
be but the signal for our destruction. Remem- 
ber that we have never broken the treaty formed 
with our great father, William Pe2n; it was to 
last while the sun should shine and the waters 
run in the rivers. Look! the sun still shines in 
the heavens, the water runs in the rivers; and 
the last of the Six Nations scorns to lie. We 
will go to the happy hunting grounds and leave 
no spot of falsehood upon our names.” 

“Listen!” said Sagashock. “You shall go 
with us to the big river, ard the land of the sun- 
set. We will leave none of the aged and infirm 
behind. Those who cannot walk, we will carry. 
In the great wilderness they will grow strong 
again. The sight of the forest will revive them.” 

“No,” answered Shehaes, after a pause, “we 
who are old cannot leave our fathers’ graves. 
Our bones shall lie near theirs, when we sleep 
in death.” 

Here the “talk” between Shehaes and Saga- 
shock ended. Our next scene is between a 
white man, whom we will call Paxtang, and the 
chief's daughter. 

Paxtang was the same alluded to by Shahaes, 
and a frequent, though unwelcome visiter at the 
“Manor of Conestogo.” He was one of those 
in whom mere brute strength predominates at 
the expense of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties. Dead to all the finer susceptibilities of our 
nature, he sought his pleasures wholly among 
the elements of earth, without troubling himself 
to look for the “ purer spring” of enjoyment, 
found in higher pursuits. His features were 
strongly marked—being expressive of a mixture 
of cruelty, cunning and sensuality. His power- 
ful frame and swaggering air, joined to his un- 
prepossessin face, rendered him: an object to be 
shunned, rather than sought after by his Indian 


neighbors. 


* Unfortunately for the latter, he had seen the 
daughter of Shehaes, and attracted by her un- 
common beauty and grace, had conceived for 
her a violent passion, which grew strongerevery 
day until it became the ruling cbject of his life. 
.. Almeda shrank from him with evident dislike, 
and Sagashock watched his movements with a 
jealous and indignant eye. The latter left She- 
haes, after the conversation we have noticed, in 
a serious and thoughtful mood, directing his 
steps toward the spot most frequented by Alme- 
da. He saw the object of his search in the dis- 
tance, but his brow grew dark and threatening 
when he perceived Paxtang was with her. Con- 
trolling his anger as much as possible, he sat 
down quite near, and watched their movements. 

Paxtang urged her to fly with him and leave 
her tribe. She refused with evident scorn; upon 
which the white man grew angry, and used 
threatening language. 

“T will come and lay your village in ashes, 
and destroy young and old. Not one shall es- 
cape. What then shall hinder me from bearing 
you away to my wigwam ?” said Paxtang. 

“T would die rather than dwell with the mur- 
derers of my people,” retorted Almeda, proudly. 


“Yon do well to brave my fary,”’ answered 
Paxtang. ironically. “ You do well to scorn me.” 

“Do your worst. I do not fear you,” replied 
the Indian girl, unmoved by his threats. “ It is 
true we are no longer powerful. We have dwin- 
dled away like a stream scorched and dried up 
by the hot rays of the sun; but we are not cow- 
ards. Our warriors are laid low, and the bow 
of our strength is broken ; but the Master of Life 
is merciful ; we will trust in him.” 

“ A truce to such nonsense,” replied Paxtang. 
“T did not come hither to learn lessons of mo- 
rality from the lips of an Indian girl, I came to 
woo, and to make terms.” 

“Indian maidens are not thus wooed,” an- 
swered Almeda. “ And as to terms, they make 
theirown. You have a white skin, but you have 
no gallantry.” 

“ But I have power to protect, or destroy you, 
and your tribe,” retorted Paxtang. 

“ Yet that is not sufficient to win the love of 
a forest maiden.” 

“ You seem proud of your red skin, mistress,” 
said Paxtang, contemptuously. 

“ Proud of it! I glory in it as much as I de- 
spise such villains as you. Begone, lest I call 
my people, and they punish you as you deserve ;” 
replied our heroine, proudly. 

“Hear me, Almeda; the words you have 
spoken have sealed the ruin of your tribe. Be- 
fore ten suns have come and gone, the Conesto- 
goes shall be swept from the face of the earth.” 

“So be it. The will of the Great Spirit be 
done.” 

“Even you may not be spared.” 

“$pared! I should scorn to survive my peo- 
ple. I would not thank you for life when they 
have ceased to live. I would meet death in any 
form that I might rejoin them in the pleasant 
lands.” 

“ But would you not save Sagashock ?” 

“Sagashock does not fear to die. He only 
fears dishonor. He can die like a man, but a 
pale faced serpent like you cannot. The thought 
of death would make you weep like a woman.” 

Stung to madness, Paxtang seized Almeda by 
the arm, and glared fiercely in her face. 

“Learn what it is to taunt a white man!” he 
exclaimed with an impious oath. “ You shall feel 
my vengeance now. I will leave you nothing to 
live for, henceforth. You have dared me to this.” 

“ Never!” cried’ Altmeda, while the blood 
rushed angrily to her cheeks and brow.: “ Such 
shame shall never be mine,” and she wrenched 
her arm from his grasp with a sudden effort. 

In a moment, the tall, proud figure of Saga- 
shock was at the side of Almeda. Once he 
raised his hunting-knife to bury it in the bosom 
of the white man. With a strong effort he _re- 
strained himself, and sheathing his weapon, he 
said, in a voice husky and hoarse : 

“Begone! away—quick, quick, lest I cut you 
in pieces.” 

Paxtang needed not a second warning. He 
turned on his heel, and walked swiftly away, 
muttering heavy imprecations upon the Cone- 


stogoes. 

“ Thank the Master of Life! you did not kill 
him!” exclaimed the Indian girl, earnestly. 

“No, but perhaps it would have been better 
for us if Ihad. Had you not looked upon me 
so beseechingly, he would have died where he 
stood. But see, your arm is bleeding. I see the 
imprint of the white man’s fingers. Blood for 
blood.” 


“ Put away thoughts of vengeance, Sagashock. 
Our enemies are many, and we are few. Let us 
be wise, and give not provocation for a quarrel,” 
was the prudent reply of Almeda. 

“T feel that we are a doomed people,” an- 
swered Sagashock, mournfully, “but I grieve 
not for myself. I tremble onl¥ for you, and the 
aged chief, your father.” 

“But can nothing be done to avert the 
danger ?” 

“ Alas! nothing, unless we fly from our vil- 
iage, and seek security in other lands, Away to 
the west are pleasant grounds, and interminable 
forests; but the journey is long, and the cold 
season is approaching.” 

“Then we will wait until summer, and fly 
away like birds of passage,” said Almeda, 
playfully. 

“ Yes, in the summer,” replied Sagashock, but 
his lip quivered when he spoke. 

A few days after this conversation, the Manor 
of Conestogo was nearly deserted. The Indi- 
ans had gone into the neighboring towns to 
traffic, or into the woods to hunt. Shehacs and 
five of his people were the sole occupants of the 
village. They laid down in imagined security 
at night, and in the morning they were found 
mangled and dead.* 

A solitary figure was seen approaching the 
lonely lodges. It was Sagashock. He heard 
no sounds ; he saw no friendly smoke ascending. 
With melancholy forebodings he hastened to 
the wigwam of Shehacs. He put aside the deer 
skins that formed the entrance, and the first 
object that met his sight was the body of the 
venerable chief. He lay upon his side, and was 
fearfully hacked and mangled, although life was 
not quite extinct. The steps of Sagashock 
seemed to arouse him. He opened his dim eyes, 
attempted to raise himself upon his elbow, spoke 
a few indistinct words, among which, “ Paxtang 
—my daughter—save—love her,” could alone be 
understood, and then his voice was hushed 
forever. 

Sagashock sat down by the corpse of his aged 
chief, and though no tears came from his eyes, 
his broad chest heaved as though his heart was 
breaking. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet to search for 
Almeda. The thought occurred, for the first 
time, that she might have returned the night 
previously, and shared the fate of her father, 
or a worse one. The idea was fraught with in- 
tense agony. He flew from lodge to lodge, but 
he found only the bodies of five of his tribe, 
three males and two f»males. He felt a gleam 
of hope; it was possible she had not returned to 
the village, but was still with some of her people 
in one of the neighboring white settlements. 


Full of this thought, Sagashock hastened from 
the scene to find his betrothed, and spread the 
news of the outrage among his tribe. 

The tidings were soon spread abroad, and the 
remainder of the tribe were promised protection 
by the people of Lancaster. Before night, Sag- 
ashock had the satisfaction of hearing that they 
had found “safety ” within the walls of a work- 
house, and that the good folks of Lancaster 
would defend them to the last. 


« Thither e hastened to assure his Almeda of 
his safety, with the determination to return the 
same night to Conestogo, and lay the body of 
his chiefin the earth. His grief and indignation 
cannot well be imagined, when he learned his 
betrothed was not there. 

He felt that he could no longer conceal the 
truth from himself; she had been captured and 
carried away, and Paxtang was the man who 
had perpetrated the act. He took a sad leave 
of his friends, and returned with downcast heart 
to the Indian village. It was deep night whon 
he reached it. 

In silence he hollowed a grave for his old friend 
and chief. He laid him in decently, with his 
gun and hatchet beside him, and as he threw 
back the earth into its place, he swore to avenge 
his wrongs. And thus he buried them all. It 
was midnight when his sad task was done; but 
he felt no fatigue. 

*On Wednesday, the 14th of December, 1763, fifty- 
seven men from some of our frontier townships, who had 
prujected the destruction of this little commonwealth, 
came al] well mounted, and armed with firelocks, hangers 
and hatchets, having travelled through the country in 
the night to Conestogo Manor. There they surrounded 
the smal! village of Indian huts, and just at break of day, 
broke in upon them at once, Only three men, two wo- 
men and a young boy were found at home; the rest be- 
ing out among the neighboring white people; some to 
sell their baskets, brooms and bowls, they manufactured, 
and others, on other occasions, These poor, defenceless 
creatures were immediately fired upon, stabbed and 
hatcheved to death! The good Shehaes, among the res: 
cut to pieces ir his bed! All of them were scalped an 


otherwise horribly mangled. Then their huts were set 
on fire, and most of them burned down.—Appendiz to the 


life of Church. 
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Tightening his belt about him, and arming 
himself with unusual care, he set off toward the 
townships of Donnegal and Paxtang. In one 
of these places he expected to find the author of 
his misfortunes—Paxtang, by whose name one 
of the townships just mentioned was called. 

Those acquainted with Indian character, will 
be able to ;imagine what were the feelings’ of 
Sagashock, as he prosecuted his midnight jour- 
ney. An intense desire to save his betrothed, if 
it was not already too late, and a burning thirst 
for vengeance, was all tht he felt. The thick 
darkness of the night—the loneliness of the way 
—the danger of his mission, were forgotten. 
His people slain in cold blood without cause— 
his Indian maiden torn from him to be dishon- 
ored, alone found place in his thoughts. 

Occasionally he paused, and beat upon his 
breast in despair, but he shed no tear ; he uttered 
no cry; 80 strong is the self-discipline of the red 
man. 

It was near morning when Sagashock found 
himself in a dense wood near the township of 
Paxtang. As he stood leaning upon his gun, 
maturing his plans of vengeance, he heard the 
tramp of horses. Quickly screening himself be- 
hind a tree, he awaited their approach. They 
came on in the narrow bridle path at a gallop, 
fifty well mounted men, led on by Paxtang him- 
self. The first impulse of Sagashock was to 
shoot the ruffian dead, but the impulse was not 
obeyed ; he suffered them to go upon their dread- 
ful errand unmolested.* , 

“ Alas! for my people!” cried Sagashock, as 
the horsemen swept rapidly from sight. “To- 
night you will sleep in gory beds.” 

The assassins were on their way to the work- 
house, where the remainder of the Conestogoes 
had taken refuge, and where they were promised 
“ protection.” Unfortunate beings! how delu- 
sive was their hope of security. 

“Tis too late,” added Sagashock, bitterly, as 
he strode swiftly away. “No power on earth 
can avert their doom. The hope of vengeance 
only remains.” 

For half an hour longer the tall form of the 
Indian glided softly and rapidly away. He 
stood at length by a small but strongly built 
cabin, half hidden by trees; it belonged to 
Paxtang. 

The red features of Sagashock grew pale, as 
upon his hands and knees he crept towards it. 
Was his beloved one there, or was she not? 
was the thought that kept him in an agony of 
suspense. He pulled the moss gently from an 
interstice of the cabin. But he was afraid to 
look in; he feared he should not see the object 
of his search—the only object for which he could 
wish to live. With a strong effort, and with his 
breath drawn hard into his chest, he scanned the 
interior of the cabin. The sudden resolution of 
his doubts was almost too much for the stoicism 
of the forest-born. It was with difficulty that 
he could restrain a cry of joy when he saw his 
Almeda still living, though bound, wounded and 
bleeding. She was not alone; two white men 
were near her, deeply occupied in talking over 
their exploits among the Indians at different 
times. With brutal jests they spoke of the mas- 
sacre at the Manor of Conestogo—told how the 
squaws had begged for mercy, and protested 
their love for the English, and how Shehaes had 
quietly, yet proudly, submitted to his fate, scorn- 
ing to ask mercy of his murderers. 

Sagashock could restrain himself no longer ; 
he brought his gun to his shoulder, and shot the 
boaster through the head, while the confession of 
his savage barbarity was on his tongue. His 
companion sprang to his feet in alarm, and 
rushed to the door; but it was too late to escape. 
Sagashock met him there, and buried his knife 
in his heart. With one cry of despair the white 
man died. Striding over his yet warm and pal- 
pitating body, the avenger caught his Indian 
girl to his bosom. 

Hastily severing her bands, he bore her from 
the cabin to the woods. His words of endear- 
ment soon restored her to consciousness, and she 
was able to relate the story of her misfortunes. 

She had returned the very night of the massa- 

* These cruel men n assembled themselves ; and 
hearing that the remaining fourwen Indians were in the 
workhouse at Lancaster, they suddenly ager before 
that town, on the 27th of December. Fifty of them 
armed as before, dismounting, went directly to the work- 
house, and by violence broke open the door, and entered 

with the utmost fury in their countenances. When the 
poor wretches saw they had no protection nigh, nor could 

bly escape, and being without the least weapon of 

mee, they divided their little families, the children 
clinging to their parents ; they fell on their faces, pro- 
tested their innocence, declared their love to the English, 
and that, in their whole lives, they had never done them 
injury ; and in this posture, they all received the hatchet ! 


,» Women and children were every one inhumanly 
murdered in cold blood ! 


cre, and was spared, to become the wife of Pax+ 
tang, the slayer of her kindred—a fate she 
dreaded more than death. 

It was now the painful duty of Sagashock to 
reveal to her what had occurred, which he did 
as gently as possible. 

“It is what I feared,” replied Almeda, strug- 
gling tobe calm. “ The Conestogoes have indeed 
passed away. Dear Sagashock, let us live no 
longer.” 

“ Nay, my life, let us live for each other, and 
for vengeance. Our name and race must not 
become quite extinct, neither must our murder- 
ers escape unpunished. Paxtang must die. I 
have said it. When he is dead, we will away 
toward the ‘Golden River’ that waters the 
mighty West. There we will live and love. 
Our home shall not be desecrated by the presence 
of the pale faces. With you I can still be happy, 
but without you I should wish no longer to 
live.” 

Almeda suffered her head to rest on the bosom 
of Sagashock, murmuring in a low voice choked 
by sobs : 

“TI am yours. I will follow you to the 
‘Golden River’ that waters the great West, or 
to death.” 

Sagashock embraced her tenderly, and then 
hurried her away to a place of security, for he 
well knew that Paxtang and his ruffians would 
make a great effort to find her. 

Leaving her in a spot known only to himself, 
he retraced his steps to the place where the 
mounted men had passed him at daybreak. 
His gun was loaded with unusual care, and two 
balls had taken the place ofone. The priming 
and flint were adjusted as though life and death 
hung thereon. In about an hour (during which 
time Sagashock had sat as patiently asa statue 
of stone) the sounds of horses’ feet and voices 
were heard. 

The Indian arose quietly, and rested his gun 
against the shaggy bark of alarge maple. The 
horsemen, in single file, swept around a turn in 
the path, and were in full view. They rode at 
a slower pace than they had ridden in the morn- 
ing, and several bleeding scalps hung at their 
saddie-bows. Paxtang was the leader of the 
troop, as Sagashock expected. When opposite 
the tree where the last of the Conestogoes was 
concealed, he checked his horse, turned in his 
saddle, and said in a loud voice : 

“Tt is strange how well an Indian can dic .” 

“ Poor devils! What have they to live for?” 
replied the person addressed. 

“They have no business to live,” retorted 
Paxtang, with an oath. “I wish every red-skin 
this side of the Mississippi was as dead as those 
we have just left.” 

“ All but one,” replied the other. 

“ Very true,” rejoined Paxtang, with a laugh. 
“ I would spare my red-bird, certainly. Trouble 
enough Ihave had to get her. But everything 
in its own good time; blood for breakfast, love 
for supper.” 

These were the last words of Paxtang. The 
report of a gun was heard; the leader of the 
assassins dropped the bridle rein, reeled in his 
saddle, and fell to the ground. 

“Dead, by all that’s bad?” cried the next 
horseman, and leaping down, he lifted his head 
from the earth. A single drop of blood trickled 
from his forehead, and marked the spot where 
two balls had entered. 

Several of the band started in pursuit of the 
avenger, but he was not to be found. Fleet of 
foot, and well acquainted with the woods he was 
soon beyond the reach of danger. 

That night Sagashock and his Indian bride 
visited the Manor of Conestogo for the last 
time. They spent.two long hours over the grave 
of the chief, and then left it forever. Mounting 
two of their fleetest horses, before the dawn of 
day they were many miles from the scene of 
bloodshed. 

We will not follow them step by step on their 
long journey. They reached the Mississippi in 
safety, and were adopted into the tribe of the 
Osages, and treated as persons of distinction. 

The days of Sagashock and Almeda passed 
as pleasantly as they could have hoped. If the 
remembrance of the fate of their people dark- 
ened the face of one for a moment, the cloud was 
chased away by the smiles and kind words of 
the other. Sons and daughters grew up about’ 
them, who promised to. inherit all the noble 
qualities of their parents. 

Thus the sun of prosperity and peace shone 
upon the last of the Conestogoes, but the curses 
of Heaven and all good Christians followed the 
men of Donnegal and Paxtang. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
TO A LADY SINGING. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
O, lady, let me hear again 
The thrilling song just sung by thee; 
It falls upon my darkened soul 
As sunlight on the sleeping sea. 


While listening to thy soft guitar, 
My bosom beats to other days, 
When love was not as now a dream, 

{ Ere pleasure’s sun had lost its rays. 


Awake, once more, that gentle song, 
Dear lady, for my soul is dark ; 

And I will pluck one blooming flower, 
And cherish yet life’s vital spark. 


My thirsty heart still quaffs thy lays, 
Like desert pilgrim by the stream, 

And round me lovely visions come— 
Alas! that life is but a dream! 


And joy, and love, and friendship, too, 
Have no abiding place of rest, 

But bird-like, ever spread their wings, 
And quickly leave the human breast. 


Deck thou the dimpled cheek with smiles, 
Thou yet art careless, fair and young ; 
Sorrow and time have past thee by, 
And beauty’s mantle round thee flung. 


Visions of vanished, happier days. 
Troy, N. Y., May, 1861. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


The United States have a sea-coast along the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico of 3500 miles. On 
the Pacific the extent of coast is 1620 miles. 
According to an estimate by the superintendent 
of the coast survey, the length of the “shore 
line” of the United States, which includes bays, 
sounds, and small irregularities of the main 
shore and sea islands, is 33,063 miles. We have 
also a lake coast of 10,750 miles. One of our 
rivers is twice as long as the largest river in 
Europe, the Danube. The Ohio is 600 miles 
longer than the Rhine, and the noble Hudson 
has a — in the “Empire State” one 
hundred and twenty miles longer than the Thames. 


The State of Virginia alone is one-third larger 
than England. The State of Ohio contains 
three thousand square miles more than Scotland. 


The harbor of New York receives the vessels 
that navigate rivers, canals and lakes, to the 
extent of three thousand square miles, equal to 
the distance from America to Europe. From 
the capital of Maine to the “ Crescent City,” is 
two hundred miles further than from London to 
‘Constantinople, a route that would cross Eng- 
land, Belgium, a part of Prussia, Germany, 
Austria and Turkey. Among the innumerable 
ties that bind the several parts of this vast coun- 
try together, not the least important are the 
8000 miles of ae wires, which branch forth 
in every direction. But far distant be the day 
when we shall rely upon artificial bands of any 
kind to keep us together. Our greatness and 
strength lie in our union, but that union must be 
one of sentiment and interest, not of constraint 
or indifference.—Boston Rambler. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 

The world has pleasures rich and rare, 
Beneath God’s lofty dome ; 

But there are none which can compare 
With childhood’s happy home. 

We envy not the rich or great, 
Nor at our lot repine; 

For joys which childhood brings to us, 
Are lasting and divine. 


Though we may from the cup of fame, 
Drink an inspiring draught ; 

Though we may from ambition’s streams, 
Its earthly pleasures quaff : 

Yet will the memory of our youth, 


Then as years fly on time’s swift wings, 
O, let not be forgot 

The bliss secure, which we enjoyed 
In childhood’s humble lot. 

And whether ’t is our fate to rest, 
Or onward still to roam, 


BEAUTY. 


The flower which blossoms to-day, and is 
withered to-morrow,—is it at all more actual 
than the colors of the rainbow? Or rather are 
less actual? Beauty the 

ing upon earth, yet immo as the spirit from 
which Wette. 


Who gripes too hard the and sand, 


. Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the 
consumption of the spirits ; wherefore jesting is 
not unlawfal if it trespasseth not in quantity, 
quality or season. 

Jest not withthe sword of God's word. 
Will nothing please to wash thy hands in, but 
the font, or to drink healths in, but the church 
chalice And now the whole art is learnt at 
the first admission, and profane jests wil! come 
without calling. If in the troublesome days of 
King Edward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheap- 
side was executed as a traitor for saying he 
would make his son heir to the crown, though 
he only meant his own house, having a crown 
for the sign ; more dangerous is it to wit-wanton 
it with the majesty of God. 

Lat not thy jests like mummy, be made of dead 
men’s flesh. Abuse not any that are departed ; 
for to wrong their memories is to rob their ghosts 
of their winding-sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which 
are not in their power to amend. O, it is cruelty 
to beat a cripple with his own crutches! Neither 
flout any for his profession, if honest, though 
and painful. Mock nota cobbler for his 

lack thumbs. 


about to be broken. No more showing of wit 
when the head is to be cut off, like that dying 
man, who, when the priest coming to him to 
give him extreme unction, asked of him where 
his feet were, answered, at the end of my legs.— 
But at such a time jests are an unmannerly 
crepitus ingenii. And let those take heed who 
end here with Democritus, that they begin not 
with Heraclitus hereafter— Thomas Fuller. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
LONELINESS OF HEART. 


BY JOHN F. WSISHAMPEL, JR. 


I weep that I am all alone.—Kirke White. 
My soul is dark.—- Byron. 


Iam alone! There is no breast 
Doth pant in unison with mine ; 
Iam a leaf of Jife’s great tree, 
On some small trembling twig, unknown. 
0, Providence! I do not rest! 
Such pangs my tongue will not confine ; 
My pent-up bosom lets them free, 
And cankers life—I am aione! 


Tam a piece of drift wood, tost 
On whirlpools in a desert lake ; 
Iam cast upon a mountain shore, 
Where not another thing is thrown. 
I am like a traveller, lost ! 
0, God! help me—my heart will break ! 
Too soon, perhaps, I'll sing no more, 
Because, alas'!—I am alone! 


The hunted deer can nimbly play, 
The tiny birds soar high with joy, 
The brutes with pleasure sport the earth, 
And love their rugged caves of stone. 
But I—come misery—I‘m thy prey! 
Now glut thee with a sorrowed boy! 
I curse the day that gave me birth 
To solitude ;—J am alone! 


But must I thus forever stay? 
Stop, heavenly hope, and lend a gleam ; 
I pine in such a friendless land, 
I die with such a painful tone. 
For I have wept me many a day, 
Without one bright and cheering beam ; 
No human friend to clasp my hand, 


But wandering life alone—alone! 


Baltimore, Md., May, 1851. 


JENNY LIND. 


In the Mobile Tribune there is a beautiful 
critique on the Swedish songstress, by the gifted 
Madame La Vert, of that city, formerly the 
intellectual and fascinating belle, Octavia Wal- 
ton. She writes of Jenny Lind :— 

Her Italian music is rendered with science 
and the artistic skill of a perfect musician.— 
Wonder is excited at the remarkable power of 
her clarion-like voice ; the tones are delightful 
but they do not warm the heart. Like the au- 
rora borealis of Northern climes, it is exquisite 
in its beauty, but it is cold as moonlight upon 
the snow. Hence, in Italian muse, I would not 
style her the “ Queen of Song,” but in the melo- 
dies of her native land, in the wild music of 
Germany, she is pre-eminent, and reaches heights 
unattainable by any but herself. In the unique- 
ness—in the sparkling brightness of her own 
music, there is a perfection which no otaer vo- 
calist has approached. It is. irresistibly charm- 
ing. A pure and gentle feeling possesses the 
heart as youlisten. The tones of her voice come 
upon the senses like the falling of the raindrops 
—like the moonlight of seummer—like the breeze 
from southern seas. Her music never awakens 

ionate emotion in the soul, or induces the 
“pulse’s wild play.” Its infiuence is soothing 
and refined. 


MAN’S RIGHT. 


Surely, as much food as a man can buy, with 
as much wages as a man can get, for as much 
work as a man can do, is not more than the nat- 
ural, inalienable birthright of every man whom 
God has created with strength to labor and with 
hands to work.—Mrs. Somerville. 


So frail is scandal, it will rub out like dirt 


when it is dry. 


No time to break jests when the heart-strings are .. 
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Wherever we may roam, | 
Still cling to us, and waft us back 
To happy childhood’s home. | 
| May memory often bring to us, 
L@ Our childhood’s happy home. if} 
Baltimore, Md., May, 1861. it 
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CLEASOIN'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM 


— 


COM ANTON, 


The above scene is a representation of the 
battle of the Rio San Gabriel, California, which 
occurred Jan. 8th, 1849, between detachments of 
seamen and marines from the U. S. ships Con- 
gress, Lieut. J. W. Livingston commanding, 
Savannah, Capt. W. Merriam, Cyane, Capt. 8. 
F. Dupont, and Portsmouth, Capt.J. W. Mont- 
gomery,a company of dismounted dragoons, 


under command of Genera! Kearney, and a com- 
pany of volunteers, as riflemen, mostly hunters 
and trappers, from the Western States, and com- 
manded by the celebrated Kit Carson (nearly 


| six hundred in all), with six pieces of artillery, . 


the whole under the command of Commodore 
R. F. Stockton, against some 700 mounted Mex- 
icans, Californians, and Indians. For ten days 


BATTLE OF SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA. 


previous the Americans had marched through a 
mountainous country, nearly 150 miles, from 
their shipping, in constant apprehension of at- 
tack by the enemy, who are the best horsemen 
in the world. \ They had selected the northern 
bank of the Rio San Gabriel, on the opposite 
side of the river from the Americans, where they 
had concentrated all their forces. The Ameri- 


cans forded the river, dragging their gans with 
them, against the fire of the enemy. Usuccess- 
ful attempts were made to charge and break the 
American lines, but finally the stronghold of the 
Mexicans was charged and taken. 

For this sketch and drawing we are indebted 
to our friend, John Southwick, of the United 
States Navy. 


The beautiful engraving above is a representa- 
tion of the city and harbor of Mazatlan, Mex- 
ico, and was taken during its occupation by the 
American naval forces. For the design and 
drawing of this beautiful illustration we are in- 


debted to John Southwick, of the United States 


Navy. 


Mazatlan is the most important Mexican port 
on the Pacific, and has about ten thousand in- 
habitants. It is now one of the principal stop- 


| ping places for the U.S. steamers plying be- 
tween San Francisco and Panama. Mazatlan 
surrendered to the U. 8. naval forces, under the 
command of Commodore William Branford 
Shubrick, Nov. 11th, 1847, and was held by | with Mexico. 


them until June 17th, 1848, when an interchange 
of salutes of twenty-one guns passed between 
the Americans and Mexicans, and the city was 
evacuated, in compliance with the treaty made 
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‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


M. BALLOU, Bditor. 


“The Stolen Bing, of the Prima Donna,” a story, by 
Miss Masraa A. Crovon, 
Pye 4. Game of Chance,” & romantic story, by Francis 


“The oom near the Depot,” a prose sketch, by Mrs. 
EB. 


Mate, or the Lighthouse Keeper,” a story, 


¥. R. 
wore by Dr. Epwarp Brooxs. 
by Joun K. 


“ Lines to 
«Oar tle La?” tn 

by Waicar. 


“Know ye 

Flowers,” by A. Harpen. 
“ Life's Pilot,” verses, by the Eprror. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


beautifully peng ber 
y in our ng num 
ing the the appearance of the “eternal city” in the height 
of this exciting period of time. 

undef repairs minute and artsii 

of this i ng subject. 

A beautiful Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Building,-P erected of cast iron, with an 
ef of Willem, Fenn, 
niche above the doorway. 


second boat of the United States and Havre line of steam- 
ers. A magnificent structure. 

A view of the three Sound steamers, Em 8 Van- 
ing the point of the Battery, near the Revenue Office. 

Anexcellent and rate - tation of Mi 

fen accu re) 
valued po oe representation of this far-off but 

A very excellent and perfect likeness of Barnum, the 
of showmen, and the great caterer to the musical 
taste of the public, accompanied by a sketch of his life. 


Strate- 


Boston, known as Harris’s 
The steam frigate Missiast 


on the 22d of last We bre 


hich occasion was duly celebrated on board in the 
most brilliant manner. 


rep 

ing the evening of that day, when 

on attended y all the. 


will be reduced more than one half, and also 
that the Companion, with its sixteen folio pages, 
costs no more than the smallest paper printed. 
This is an item worth remembering to those who 
are inclined carefully to count the expense of 
everything, and to calculate whether they get 
the full return for their money. To ensure the 
volume complete, with the whole number of its 
superb illustrations, fit for binding, subscriptions 
should at once be made at the office of publica- 
tion, or through the mail. Terms, $3 per annum. 
The Companion will be illustrated, during the 
year, with between seven and eight hundred ele- 
gant and timely engravings. 


To BE TAKEN IN SMALL Doszes.—Some 
tasteful individual very correctly remarks that 
the best lip salve in creation is a kiss; the rem- 
edy should be used with great care, however, as 


tus.—“A light heart 
long "—and this, “ care killed a cat.” 


ARCHITECTURE. 

In the earlier periods of the world’s history, 
man did not look for shelter or adornment be- 
yond the resources that nature readily furnished. 
The spreading branches of the forest furnished 
him with a roof; the velvet grass sufficed him 
for a carpet, or, in his extremity, he might imi- 
tate the wilder beasts of the forest, and betake 
himself, like them, to the deep recesses of the 
hollows of rocks, where he could bid defiance to 
the drifting snows of winter, and the drenching 
rains of summer. When compelled to encamp 
in the open plain, the structures he erected were 
yet of the rudest form and simplest material.— 
Stakes hewn in the forest were his timbers, 
boughs from the same source supplied his roof- 
tree and thatching, or he applied bark to the 
same purposes. 

Architecture commenced with the first settle- 
ment of man to pursue the business of agricul- 
ture. For themselves and for their stores it was 
necessary to construct a shelter more substantial 
than the rude lair of the forester or the slight 
tent of the shepherd. In those countries, where, 
from the heat of the climate, as in Egypt, the 
early mhabitants sought shelter from the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, in natural caves, the early 
architecture shows its origin in the cave-like 
stone structures which they first erected. 

Into the early architecture of China, timber 
enters extensively, and the tapering, pyramidal 
form of the edifices shows clearly that it was an 
imitation of their earliest dwelling place, the 
tent. The Doric is the earliest of the four great 
orders of architecture, and derives its name from 
Dorus, king of Achaia and Peloponnesus. In 
the time of Alexander the Great, architecture in 
Greece had reached a pitch of perfection which 
has never been surpassed. The Elgin marbles 
testify to the astonishing degree of artistic beauty 
and elegance to which the decorative part of 
architecture was brought. Of the origin of the 
Corinthian order the following pretty story is 
told :— 

A Corinthian virgin fell a victim to a violent 
disorder ; her nurse, collecting a basket of those 
articles which she had held dearest, placed it on 
her grave, putting a tile upon the top to prevent 
its being displaced. Callimachus, the architect, 
came thither some months after, and finding that 
the acanthus had sprung up and wreathed the 
basket with its leaves, was so delighted with the 
picturesque effect of the whole, that he con- 
structed the capital of a column in imitation of 
it, and produced so beautiful a design, that it 
was universally admired and adopted. 

It was the boast of the Emperor Augustus, 
that he found Rome built of brick, and left it 
constructed of marble ; but with the transfer of 
the empire from Rome to Constantinople, archi- 
tecture declined, and for a long period no build- 
ing worthy of fame was erected. The church of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, was the first in- 
stance of returning taste and enterprise. In the 
10th century the magnificent church of St. Mark 
was erected at Venice; in England architecture 
flourished particularly under Charles I.; France 
had long before distinguished -herself in the art. 

The Moors, when in possession of Spain, em- 
bellished that country with many splendid speci- 
mens of their gorgeous and elaborate architec- 
ture, of which the ruins of the Alhambra attest 
the magnificence, costliness and labor. Gothic 
architecture, though totally different from the 
severely simple and chaste Greek, and resem- 
bling the Oriental in the profusion of its minutix, 
the multiplicity of its pinnacles and ornaments, 
yet has given birth to many magnificent edifices, 
such as the cathedrals scattered so profusely on 
the continent of Europe. 

America can boast of little beauty in this art, 
and as yet, of no originality; but she is young, 
and the taste of her people having manifestly 
improved, may we not yet hope that the genius 
of her sons will produce ere long, in this art, 
something grand and original ? 


An Brste—Among the effects of David 
Groff, of Earl township, Lancaster county, late- 
ly deceased, was a German Bible, in good con- 
dition, printed in 1531, by C. Froschaur, in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. 


A Racer—Lady Suffolk has won for her 
owner fifty-one thousand dollars. The best time 
she ever made was over the Cambridge track, 
when she accomplished her mile in 2.26. © 


Tutnx or 11t.—Though we travel the world. 
over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with 
us, or we find it not. 


WHO I8 YOUR FRIEND?! 

“A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities,” 
says the poet ; but this sentiment was written a 
great many years ago, when Shakspeare was a 
young man; now-a-days we have other business 
for friends to perform. If you wish to know how 
many friends you have, purchase a pleasant 
country seat in the vicinity of the city; not un- 
til strawberry and cherry time will you know 
how many cherish and love you. The number 
of your admirers will be found to increase with 
the advance and ardor of the season ; and though 
their warmth diminishes somewhat with cold 
weather, yet if you have a large apple and pear 
orchard, you may possibly nurse it along until 
the coming spring, especially with the assistance 
of a fine larder of good wines. But if you have 
a grapery and green house, you are sure to be 
loved all the year round. When such is friend- 
ship, who would be a friendless man? 

“And what is friendship but a name ? 
A charm that lulls to sleep? 


A shade that follows wealth and 
But leaves the wretch to weep?” 


OUR NEW FORM. 

Our change of form, and increase in size and 
number of illustrations of our paper, has met 
with universal commendation, and the increase 
in subscriptions have been beyond all precedent. 
Those who examine the paper are forced to ac- 
knowledge that it is not only beautiful in every 
department, but the cheapest paper ever printed. 
It would be impossible to furnish the Companion 
for the price which we charge for it, were it not 
that we print such an immense edition. It will 
be observed that we are improving in the char- 
acter of our illustrations, and that as we gain 
more and more experience in this department, 
the Companion will be rendered more and more 
beautiful and attractive. 


OR, THE 


SMUGGLER OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
A Storp of the Coast and Sea. 


BY F. BR. WILLIS. 


* This is the title of a capital maritime story 
commenced in this week’s number of The Flag 
of our Union. It is the ripe production of a 
popular author, and is a story that we can most 
heartily recommend for its excellence of con- 
struction and finish of style. It forms another 
of the superb series of original novellettes that 


are constantly publishing in this widely circu-_ 


lated weekly journal. 


CHariTaBLe.—Jenny Lind, having sent $3000 
to the Mayor of Cincinnati, to be given by him 
to the poor of that city, the people called her 
“an angel in disguise.” Barnum also sent $1500 
to the same officer, and pseviously gave away 
some $500, yet nobody seems to have thought of 
calling him an angel. 


Guzason’s Drawine Room Companton.—We 
have alluded several times in commendatory terms to this 
beautiful pictorial, but feel we cannot say too much in its 
praise. The form having been changed it is more con- 
venient for binding, and we can scarcely imagine a more 
interesting and instructive volume than a series of this 
journal present. The literary articles are from the 
pens of F. A. Durivage, F. Clinton Barrington, and other 
talented contributors to our most popular periodicals. 

The great success which has attended Mr. Gleason’s en- 


A costty Cuurcu.—The N. Y. Mirror states 
that the trustees of Trinity Church, N. Y., in- 
tend erecting in the upper part of that city an 
Episcopal Church, which shall excel any struc- 
ture of the kind in New York: original in its de- 
sign. The sum to be expended is said to be one 
million of dollars. 

Gueason’s New PrcroRiaL.—Of all the il objects 


in this beauty, we der “ Gi 
Deswing oom Com Companion,” as occupying the first place 
The present, No. 
interest, suitable to all tastes. The 
best and most popular writers, and we have no hesitation 
in giving 3 Mr. Gleason the prise for producing the most 
perfect and beautiful pictorial we have ever seen, and also 
at the cheapest price, only 10 cents.—N. Y. Sunday Cour. 
Consistency.—The British Parliament, ata 
recent session, voted three hundred apd fifty-five 
thousand for the Queen’s stables, and at the same 
session refused one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for national education. “God save the 


Queen !” 


A Curisti1an Currencr.—By doing good 
with his money, a man, as it were, stamps the 
image of God upon it, and makes it pass cur- 
rent for the merchandize of heaven. 


OnLY Too TRUE.—To most men experience, 
is like the stern lights of a ship, which illumjpe 
only the track it has passed. 
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A Magnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Ite columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


‘Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objeets, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pases will contain views of every populous city in the 
nown world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful seenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
brevier type of the most,modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
t specimen of art. It will in fifteen h 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter illustrations—a mammoth weekly ps- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it p , to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 

f evil im its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, and sought after for its 
combined excelle 
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CLEASON'S 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS 


A MILITARY SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


le was a great day for Dogtown, being no 
other than the anniversary of the annual 
militia muster, and on ‘his occasion not only 
the Dogtown Blues were © parade upon the vil- 
lage green, but the entire regiment of which 
they formed a part, commanded by the gallant 
Colonel Zephaniah Slorky, post-master and va- 
riety store-keeper, was to engage in a sham 
fight, representing the surrender of Cornwallis. 
There was no attempt at historical costume, but 
it was understood that Siorky, with his cowhide 
boots and rusty plated spurs, his long, swal- 
low-tailed blue coat, and threadbare chapeau 
with a cock’s tail feather in it, mounted on his 
seventy-five dollar piebald mare, promoted from 
the plough and “dump-cart,” was the represen- 
tative of Gen. Washington. Major Israel Pease- 
ley, his second in command, a native of the ri- 
val village of Hardscrabble, was to figure as 
Lord Cornwallis, and the selection was the more 
appropriate, since the private relations of these 
two great men were anything but amicable, and 
they espoused opposite sides in politics. Dr. 
Galenius Jalap, an apothecary and surgeon of 
the regiment, a man with a hatchet face, hook 
nose, and thin, weeping whiskers, the color of 
sugar gingerbread, undertook the character of 
Lafayette at very short notice, and a very dim 
conception of the character he had. 

The entire population of Dogtown and Hard- 
scrabble turned out to witness the stupendous 
military operations of the day. On the Ameri- 
can side were the Dogtown Blues, with four 
companies of uniformed militia, armed with ri- 
fles, fowling-pieces and rusty muskets, and typi- 
fying the continental army. Their artillery 
consisted of two light field pieces served by a 
select band of volunteers. These pieces were 
posted on an eminence commanding the entire 
plain. On the foot of this hill, Colonel Slorky 
drew up his troops in line of battle, his left wing 
protected by an impassable frog-pond, and his 
right resting on a large piggery whose extent 
prevented the enemy from turning his flank in 
that direction. 

On the descent of an opposing eminence, like- 
wise strengthened by two guns, Major Peaseley 
placed the Hardscrabble Guards, the Sheet Iron 
Rifiemen, the Mudhollow Invincibles, the Dan- 
delion Fire-eaters, and the Scrufftown Sharp- 
shooters. A thousand bright eyes, from the 
commanding eminences, looked down on the 
serried ranks of bayonets, the brazen-throated 
artillery, the panoplied- plough-horses, the 
plumed commanders, the rustling banners, and 
all the “ pomp, pride, and circumstance of glori- 
ous war.” 

Preliminaries being thus settled, the com- 
manding officers put spurs to their horses, and 
met in the centre of the plain, there saluting with 
their scythe-blade swords. 

“ Major Peaseley,” said the Colonel, rising in 
his stirrups, “ the follerin’ are the odder of puf- 
formances: we open with eour artillery—you re- 
ply with yourn. Under kiver of eour guns we 
advance to the attack. Yon do the same to 
meet us—firin’ like smoke. Artera sharp scrim- 
medge you retire—send us a flag of truce with 
terms—and finally lay down your arms.” 

The major bowed till his ostrich feather 

touched the mane of his wall-eyed plough horse, 
then turned bridle, and regained his ranks at a 
gait something betwecn a stumble and a rack.— 
The representative of General Washington re- 
joined his men ata hard trot, rising two feet 
from his saddle at every concussion of his bony 
steed. 
“ Fellur sogers !” roared the temporary father 
of his country; “ yonder stands Cornwallis and 
his red coats—only they haint got red coats, par- 
tikerlarly them in blue swaller tails. We air 
bound to lick ‘em—hurrah for our side! Go 
inter ’em like a thousand of bricks fallin’ off’n 
a slated rufe. The genius of Amanerkin lib- 
erty, in the shape of the carnivorous eagle, soar- 
in’ afott on diluted pillions, seems to mutter £ 
Pluribus Unum—we are one of ’em! Hail Co- 
lumby happy ‘and! Sing Yankee Doodle that 
fine tune—cry havock ! and let loose the dogs of 
war.” 

Then commenced the horror of the sham- 
fight. The Continental guns opened in thun- 
der-tones. The British artillery hurled back 
their terrific echoes. Bang! bang! boom ! boom ! 


The canopy of heaven was stained with the sul- 
phurous smoke. The drummers rattled away 
on their sheepskins—the fifers distended their 
cheeks till they resembled blown bladders. In 
the midst of all this noise and tumult, the un- 
daunted Slorkey, and the indomitable Jalap, 
rushed to and fro, with clanking scabbards, and 
brandished scythe-blades, twin thunderbolts of 
war. 

“ Forrard march !” roared Slorkey. With the 
yell of demons, his fierce foliowers advanced to 
the onset, firing their blank cartridges with des- 
perate valor. 

Equally alert were Major Pe:seley and his 

followers. 
“ Their swords were a thousand, their bosoms were one.” 
Their faces begrimmed with powder, their eyes 
gleaming with ferocity, they descended to the 
plain—an avalanche of heroes. The soul of 
Headly would have swelled within him had he 
seen them. 

For more than onc hour that deadly consump- 
tion of blank cartridges endured, and then Pease- 
ley and his troops retired in good order. 

“ Boys,” said the major, “old Slorkey wants 
us to gin out—send a flag of truce—a white 
pocket handkerchief on a bean-pole—and pro- 
pose to surrender. But it goes agin my grit for 
Hardscrabble to cave in to Dogtown, when we 
could knock the hindsights off ’em, if we was 
only @ mind to.” 

“Hurray for the major!” responded the 
Hardscrabblers. 

“Tve gota grudge agin the kurnil,” said the 
major, “and if you'll stand by me, I'll take it 
out of em. What say ?” 

“ Agreed !” was the spontaneous respunse. 

While Slorkey was waiting for the covenant- 
ed flag of truce, he saw the hated Peaseley in his 
stirrups, and heard his stentorian voice roar out 
the word, “ charge !” 

A deafening shout answered his appeal. In 
an instant Hardscrabble and its allies were down 
on Dogtown and its defenders. The latter stood 
it fora moment, but Peaseley knocked the major 
off his horse, the surgeon had his nose pulled, 
the Dogtown Blues justified their name by their 
looks, and seized with a sudden panic fled—fled 
ingloriously from their native training field. 
The audacious outrage was consummated—his- 
tory was violated—and Gen. Washington was 
beaten by Cornwallis. 

Dire were the threats against Peaseley, uttered 
by the colonel, as he was carried home on a 
shutter—nothing short of a court-martial was 
his slightest menace. But no court-martial ever 
took place. The military pride and glory of 
Dogtown was wounded to the quick; the force 
of popular opinion compelled Slorkey to resign, 
and to consummate his chagrin, his treacherous 
rival was chosen colonel of the regiment. So 
unstable ars human honors—so ungrateful are 
republics ! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
FAME, PLEASURE AND LOVE. 


BY ABBY M. HEMENWAY. 
O, fame is bright and glorious, 
It dazzles mortal cyes ; 
And eager thousands seek to win 
The high and glittering prize. 


And pleasure wears a magic wreath, 
So gaily trips along, 

That many follow in her train, 
Lured by her witching song. 


But love beneath the rose-tree sits, 
And sings so soft and sweet, 
That far wore charmed, her votaries lay 
Their offerings at her feet. 
Ludlow, Vt., May, 1851. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


Man is the creature of interest and ambition. 
His nature leads him forth into the struggle and 
bustle of the world. Love is but the embellish- 
ment of his early life, or a song piped in the 
intervals of the acts. He secks for fame, for 
fortune, for space in the world’s thought, and 
dominion over his fellow-men. But a woman’s 
whole life is a history of the affections. The 
heart is her world; it is there her ambition 
strives for empire ; it is there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on adventure; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection; and if shi 
wrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is tank: 
ruptcy of the heart.—Jrving. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. 
MINOT ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 

It stood upon the ragged, sunken rock, 
Lone sentinel at peril’s outer gate ; 

As if its iron frame could breast the shock, 
And hurl defiance in the face of fate. 


Swayed by the heaving billows to and fro, 
Trembling beneath the breakers’ sheeted foam, 

Through the thick’ darkness still was seen to glow, 
The friendly light, the sailor’s welcome home. 


Was it hope’s guiding star, that last, sad night, 
When trembling hands lit up the fearful gloom? 
Or was the beacon fire a funeral light, 
Precursor of their own impending doom ? 


0, who may e’er their agonies portray, 
Shut up within that charnel-house of fate, 
When the last faint expiring hope gave way, 
And left them only death’s grim form to wait! 


And such a death! 0, who may ever know 
Whether the falling fabric crushed out life, 
Or the deep rolling surges’ overfiow 
Quenched with the beacon light that fearful strife! 


We gaze around, and contemplate with pain 

The desolation scattered far and wide ; ' 
But soon the pitying heart returns again, 

To that lone spot where those poor victims died ! 


We seem to hear their last despairing cry, 
When sullen fate had left them to despair ; 
And feel, whatever else may meet the eye, 
The gloomiest feature of the storm was there! 
Cohasset, Mass., May, 1851. 


THINGS. 

Sir Philip Francis once waited upon Burke, 
by appointment, to read over to him some papers 
respecting Mr. Hasting’s delinquencies. He 
called on Mr. Burke, in his way to the house of 
a friend, with whom he was engaged to dine. 
He found him in his garden, holding a - 
hopper: ‘ What a beautiful animal is this?” 
said Mr. Burke; “ observe its structure; its legs, 
its wings, its eyes.” ‘“ How can you,” said Sir 
Philip, “lose your time in admiring such an ani- 
mal, when you have so many objects of moment 
iw attend to?’ “ Yet Socrates,” said Mr. Burke, 
‘according to the exhibition of him in Aristo- 
phanes, attended to a much less animal; he 
actually measured the proportion which its size 
hore to the space it passed over in its skin. I 
think the skin of a pper does not exceed 
its length; let us see.” “My dear friend,” said 
Sir Philip, * I am in a great hurry ; let us walk 
in, and let me read my papers to you.” Into 
the house they walked; Sir Philip began to 
read, and Mr. Burke appeared to listen. At 
length Sir Philip having misplaced a paper, a 
pause ensued—* I think,” said Mr. Burke, “that 
naturalists are now agreed, that locusta, not ci- 
cada, is the Latin word for grasshopper. What's 
your opinion, Sir Philip?” “My opinion,” an- 
swered Sir Philip, packing up his papers and pre- 

ring to move off, “is, that till the grasshopper 
is out of your head. it will be idle to talk to you 
of the concerns of India.”—Butler’s Remmis- 
cences. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ]} 
THE SNOW WREATHS ON THE GREEN. 


BY H. BE. GARDNER. 

°T was April, and the emerald blades had started from the 
earth, 

And quiet flowers were blooming there in innocence and 
mirth ; 

When from a sheltering lattice a lovely sight was seen, 

Borne on the north wind’s stormy wing, came snow wreaths 
on the green. 

I’ve looked upon the ri ngealed by winter’s breath, 

When robed in spotless purity in memory of death ; 

And when upon their marbled lips I’ve seen the sunbeams 
shine, 

Mocthought our earth were paradise, a region half divine. 


The purifying spirit fair, that makes the gloom of night, 
Like a stupendous edifice illumed with radiant light, 

Is sweet to the observer, but never have I seen 

Such strangely blended beauty, as suow wreaths on the 


green. 
Dighton, Mass., May, 1851. 


be THE BURIED ALIVE. 
~ ‘The young creature, as a part of the ceremo- 
nial of admission, is laid alive in her coffin, and 
when once admitted, she is in fact dead and 
buried to her friends, for she is never again al- 
lowed to see any of them. Once a year, on an 
appointed day, the parents of the “ buried alive” 
may attend at the nunnery, and the young crea- 
ture within may hear their loved and familiar 
voices, but she must never see them ; and 
kind of intercourse is ever permitted, she can 
never know whether they are living or dead, ex- 
cept as she hears, or does not hear their voices 
on that day. If a parent has died during the 
year, the abbess assembles the nuns. She tells 
them that the parent of one of them is dead, and 
desires all to pray for the soul of the departed ; 
but she never reveals the name of the dead, so 
that all the nuns are left in a state of intense and 
agonizing suspense till the one day comes round 
and all listen to catch the tone of their parents’ 
voices and the absence of the lo -for voice 


MAGNETIZING A HORSE. 


A friend mentioned to us, a few days since, a 
little scene which occurred in a riding-school in 
this city, and which may interest those of our 
readers who admire, petticoat equestrianism. 
Chancing to call at this fashionable place of 
exercise, for his wife, who was one of the daily 
scholars, this gentleman found the admired 
equestrian, Caroline Loyo, waiting for the expi- 
ration of school-hours to use the arena for a 
four-footed rehearsal. In the stable edjoining, 
there chanced to be a very remarkable blood- 
horse, for whom five thonsand dollars had once 
been paid, but who had defeated the purpose of 
his purchaser by proving utterly uncontrollable. 
Though by his build he promised to beat every- 
thing on the turf, no jockey could be found to - 
subdue him. Conversation happening to turn 
upon this fine animal, the fair Amazonian offered 
to try him in the ring. Warned that he would 
bear nothing on his back, she persisted in having 
him saddled, and had mounted him before his 
astonished groom could collect his senses. With 
a prance or two, the superb animal took to the 
course, and in a minute or more Mademoiselle 
Loyo was riding with loose rein, changing the 

of the horse at will, conversing with 

t ease, and controlling him as if he had been 
for months under her habitual training. She 
rode him for five or ten minutes, and then 
brought him to a stand-still and quietly dis- 
mounted ; but, though he had apparently been 
exercising very slightly under his fair and care- 
less rider, the perspiration streamed from him, 
and he trembled from head to foot. The per- 
sons who knew the animal, and saw the per- 
formance, considered it a most unaccountable 
and astonishing exercise of power—The Home 
Journal. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE EDITORIAL REGATTA FOR 1851. 


BY G. 8. RAYMOND. 


A gallant fleet is on the sea, 
The breeze is fresh and fair ; 
And banners brave are waving free 
As autumn leaves in air. 


The veteran, Gopey, leads the way, 
With Granam following near, 

And Harper strives to win the day, 
So bravely does he steer. 


Sarrarn, with flowing sheets and sail, 
Holds gaily in the rdce ; 

Then Pergerson, who’s just in hail, 
Comes dashing on apace. 


A hundred crafts of lesser note, 
For public suffrage strive ; 

And rare’s the prize to favored boat, 
That shall the first arrive. 


Sail ho! look, out to windward there, 
A gallant craft ’s in view ; 

Her clipper rig is rich and rare, 
Her helmsman bold and true. 


°T is GiEason, with his model craft, 
His “ Pictorial” ’s sure to please ; 

Her silken flags are fore and aft, 
Flung boldly to the breeze. 


From every bark a welcome comes, 
God speed her onward, all repeat ; 
A veice from many a thousand homes, 
Welcomes the favorite of the fleet. 
Boston, May, 1851. 


CHARACTER. 

Those who listened to Lord Chatham felt that 
there was something finer in the man than any- 
thing which be said. Sir Philip Sidney, the Karl 
of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of t 
tigure, and few deeds. We cannot find the 
smallest part of the personal weight of Wash- 
ington in the narrative of his exploits. ‘The 
authority of the name of Schiller is too great for 
his books. The inequality of the reputation to 
the works or the anecdotes is not accounted for 
by suying that the reverberation is longer than 
the thunder clap; bat somewhat resided in these 
men wh'vh beyot an expectation that outran 
their performance. The largest part of their 
power was latent. That is what we call Char- 
acier—a reserved force which acts directly by 
presence and without means.—Emerson. 


ANCIENT RELICS. 

Inthe manufacture of ornamental chains, the 
Roman or Greek jewellers displayed great skill. 
There was one kind of chain, in particular, 
wrought with such consummate art, that mod- 
ern jewellers have in vain attempted to imitate 
it. The links are so cunningly shaped and knit 
together, that, when the chain is extended it re- 
sembles a plain bar of gold; and yet it is per- 
fectly flexible in every ible direction, like a 
small cord. Chains of this kind, in the most 
have been found among the 
ruins of Pompeii — Tribune. 

MARRYING FOR MONEY. 

The man who marries for money has one ad- 
vantage over those who marry for other consid- 
eraticns ; he can know what he If he can 
feed upon husks and draff, it is competent to 
him to see that his trough is filled — Taylor. 


LIFE. 
O, how this spring of life resembileth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
now shows ali the beauty of the sun, 
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18s NOT THIS TRUE? 

A judge of a court at Pittsburg, Pa., in a 
charge recently delivered to a grand jury, con- 
cerning tavern licenses, used the following lan- 
guage with reference to ardent spirits and its 
doings: “ Independent of its effects, individual, 
social, moral, religious, and political, drink 
wields the club—brandishes the bowie knife— 
hurls the bullet—nerves the burglar—inspires 
the thief—and kindles the torch of the incendia- 
ry. It first maddens the tiger, and then un- 
chains him.” 


A Goop Sign.—Some elaborate tables rela- 
tive to the wine trade in England, disclose the 
important fact that the actual consumption of 
wine in Great Britain in 1850, was only 34,013 
gallons more than it was in 1788, although the 
population has more than doubled in the inter- 
val. A good sign indeed! 


Stxcutar—aAn eagle, worn out with age, 
was recently killed by a shepherd and his dog, 
in the woods of Baulac, France. It had on one 
of its legs a copper ring, inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics, which have not been deciphered. It 
is supposed to be ninety years old. 


London correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer says that, by a well 
arranged plan, the census of the population, &c., 
of Great Britain was taken, by returns made to 
the proper authorities on the Ist instant—the 
whole business being done in that single day ! 


Tue Go-angap American.—The American 
railroad, says an English paper, rushes across 
the turnpike road, where there is no gate, no 
policeman, no signal, nothing but a rough, 
wooden arch, on which is painted, “ When the 
bell rings, look out for the locomotive.” 


To tHe Grris.—Flirtation, whether seriously 
or lightly considered, is injurious to a woman, 
as well as exceedingly unbecoming in her. It 
is a broad, unblushing confession, which the in- 
dividual makes of her desire to attract the notice 
of men. Avoid it, then, altogether. ; 


A miserty Trick.—Rembrandt, the paint- 
er, was so fond of money, that at one time he 
concealed himself, and desired his wife to spread 
a report that he was dead, in order to sell his 
etchings at an advanced price. 


Summary.—* A missionary to Africa,” writ- 
ing of one of the savage tribes of the interior, 
says “that when the king wishes to send word 
to his d relatives, he tells the message to 
a man, and then cuts off the messenger’s head.” 


New Granite Birock.—The buildings run- 
ning from 38 Cornhill, corner of Franklin street, 
to 58, inclusive, are to be pulled down, and a 
block of granite buildings erected on the site. 


A Fact.—Too rigid a philosophy makes few 
sages ; too strict a policy forms few good sub- 
jects; too austere a code of religion retains few 
persons any long time within its rules. 


Montreal Courier says 
that three Roman Catholic institutions in Lower 
Canada possess a total income larger than the 
whole provincial revenue. 


CuHaracTERIstic.—Lorenzo Dow once said 
of a grasping, avaricious farmer, that if he had 
the whole world enclosed in a single field, he 
would not be content without a patch of ground 
on the outside for potatoes. 


THEATRICAL—Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt has 
been performing at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and on 
the occasion of her benefit the theatre was so 
densely crowded that money was refused at the 
box office, 


Musicat.—Mdlle Parodi, now at New Or- 
leans, has refased the six months engagement 
at Havana offered her by Marti, for $50,000. 


Ratwer Queen—Serpents annually shed 
their skins, which, remarkable as it may at first 
appear, extend over their eyes. 


Ban Magazine 
speaks of the “ State of New England,” and the 
“ State of New Orleans.” 


Tas Reverse—*The pride of the rich 
makes the labor of the poor.” Not so, the labor 
of the poor makes the pride of the rich. 


ReMemper.—Voluptuous pleasures will ever 


bring tormenting pains. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The census of Oregon City has been taken— 
population 1,010. 

Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, sails for Eu- 
rope, in the “ Peace Ship,” early in June. 

A woman has been committed to Ipswich jai 
for burning her child alive. ais 

A foundling was left at a house in High street, 
Charlestown, on Friday evening. 

At Milan, O., two men, Hill and Taylor, tra- 
er wives. Taylor received two children to 

t. 

A slave has been sentenced to be at 
Anderson, 8. C., for attempting to m his 
master. 

It is computed that between three and four 
millions of barrels of water pass over the Falls 
of Niagara every minute. 


Vermont has made, this spring, only half the 
usual quantity of maple sugar. The sap proba- 
bly did not run. 

Cherub is a Hebrew word, signifying knowl- 
edge. Seraph is likewise from brew, and 


means a flame. 

The State of Pennsylvania has appropriated 
$32.000 for a completion of a geological survey 
of the State. 

Charles M. Ottinger, a clerk in the Philadel- 
phia Post Office, has been arrested for robbing 
the letters of the Vicksburg mail. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hayford, aged 96 rs, died 
at Tamworth, N. H., on the 25th =< me was 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

A man has been sentenced to imprisonment 
at Brooklyn, for stealing tools from the work- 
shop of the penitentiary. 

The beautiful estate of J. B. Nichols, at Prov- 
idence,R. L, is sold to the Catholic Sisters of 
Charity, for $10,000. 

Milton street—formerly Grub street—was a 
place celebrated in Dr. Johnson’s time as the 
principal abode of poor authors. 

In January, February and March last, 38,930 
imigrants arrived in New York city, an increase 
of 17,010 over the same months last year. 

Ike says that although he never saw an 
India-rubber bird, he has seen a pigeon that was 
a gutter-percher. 

A new Episcopal church has been established 
in Portland, Me., with the title of St. Luke’s 
Church, with Bishop Southgate as Rector. 

Do not neglect musical talents, if you have 
any, for they are a great source of pleasure both 
to one’s self and to society. 

The Charge d’Affaires or Prussia or Lisbon, 
has transmitted to Ireland £90,000, to be laid 
out in the purchase of incumbered estates. 


Forty-three persons were killed by the rail- 
roads in Massachusetts, during the year 1850, 
and thirty-four severely injured. 

Another printing press has been invented by 
Thomas H. Dodge, of Nashua. It is designed 
to use rolls of paper instead of sheets, says the 
“ Oasis.” 

James Farrar, 2d officer of brig Cleveland, at 
Philadelphia from Trinidad, fell from aloft 11th 
ult., and was killed; he was the captain’s 
brother. 

Lewis Gleason and Edwin Buxton each had 
a hand shattered while firing a salute at South 
Reading in honor of Sumner’s election. Mr. 
Fox was also injured. 

The rarest and costliest furs are those of the 
Black and Silver Fox, and the Sea Otter. They 
are considered asa princely ornament in the 
North, and mostly used by gentlemen. 

In 1836, the consumption of spirituous liquors, 
beer and wine, in the United tates, was 623,- 
000,000 of gallons, and in 1850, it was 583,000,- 
000 of gallons. 

The Crystal Palace is sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate 50,000 people. The length of 
the exhibition being twenty miles, several days 
will be required to visit the whole. 


A son of Benj. Dyer, 7 years of age, died on 
the 12th inst., at Cape Elizabeth, Me., in conse- 
quence of eating the root of wild parsnip, sup- 
posing it to be artichoke. 

The Jackson and New Orleans railroad con- 
vention, which met at New Orleans, a few days 
since, decided in favor of the road which will 
run along the banks of the Mississippi, as far as 
Baton Rouge. 

Dr. E. Morey, of Westfield, N. Y., came to a 
terrible death, having been thrown from the seat 
of his gig, caught by the foot in a singular man- 
ner, and thus d seven miles by his run- 
away horse over a very rough road. 

The citron, lime and lemon are the produce of 
different varieties of the evergreen shrub citrus, 
the original or parent stock of which is a native 
of Asia, whence it has been carried into all 
quarters of the globe. 

One-fourth of Geo. Gardiner’s claim against 
the government, for which $428,000 has been 
awarded by the Mexican commission, was pur- 
chased by W. W. Corcoran, of Washi 
some time ago, for $27,000. 

Recent intelligence from Van Dieman’s Land 
represents the state of that colony as becoming 
daily more intolerable. The convicts are fast 
accumulating on the hands of government. 


An extraordinary mortality from whooping . 


cough formerly was common in the South Sea 
Islands. Its intensity has, however, been mate- 
rially modified by vaccination, which was also 
the case in South America. 


Foreign Mliscellan. 

An atheistical work has been published in 
London by Harriet Martineau. 

Greece had in 1850, 5,046 commercial sea 
vessels, employing 30,000 sailors. 

Two thousand police officers are to be em- 
ployed in and around the Crystal Palace. 

Lady Franklin, worn out with “hope defer- 
red,” is at length seriously indisposed. 

The king of Sweden has conferred on Ole 
Bull, the violinist. the order of Vasa, enriched 
with diamonds. 

The Swiss journals are filled with details of 
the numerous avalanches occasioned by the 
mildness of the winter. 

Among the novelties sent from Liverpool to 
the London exhibition, is an elegant drawn 
bonnet, made from gutta percha. 

The Egyptians are beginning to Py the 
—_ and ancient tombs, for the of 

uilding materials. 

Late accounts from the Cape of Good H 
state that the British forces had obtained a 
cisive victory over the Kaffirs at Kal River. 

The Spanish government has suppressed the 
post of ambassador, though in extraordinary 
cases it may name envoys of that grade. 

Frederick William of Prussia has just pre- 
sented his bust in marble, sculptured by the 
celebrated M. Rauch, to Meyerbeer. 

Lord Stanley has issued a manifesto, an- 
nouncing distinctly, that if called to office, he 
will reverse the whole free trade policy of Peel. 

Lady Bulwer Lytton has published a new 
novel, founded on events in real life, called 
“ Mariam Sedley, or the Tares and the Wheat.” 

England is now engaged upon her fifth Caf- 
frarian war, all within thirty years. The third 
and fourth cost $12,500,000, and 5,500 men. 

In Madrid, the other day, Senor Martinez de 
la Rosa, the poet-minister, was solemnly invest- 
ed by the queen with the august Order of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Lancashire (Eng.) contains 113 Roman Cath- 
olic chapels and churches, being 52 more than 
Yorkshire, and considerably more than any other 
county in the kingdom. 

During the year 1850, four hundred and sev- 
enty-seven miles of new railroad were opened in 
England, one hundred and four in Scotland, and 
forty-four in Ireland. 

An insurrection, headed by the Duke of Sal- 
dana, had broken out in Cimpra—insurgents 
5000 strong. The king had taken command of 
the royal troops. 

In the French legislative assembly, M. Eu- 
gene Sue has been elected President of the sec- 
ond committee by 11 votes, against 17 for the 
Duc de Broglie. 


Sands of Gold. 


——He who gives fair words feeds you with 
an empty spoon. 

——Slander is the revenge of a coward, and 
dissimulation his defence. 

——Troubles are like dogs, the smaller they 
are the more they annoy yeu. 

Everywhere endeavor to be useful, and 
everywhere you are at home. 

—— Talents. merit, beauty, rank, fortune, are 
responsibilities sufficient, without adding to them 
ostentation. 

——Almost all absurdity of conduct arises 
from the imitation of those whom we cannot 
resemble. 

——Be not ashamed of thy virtues; honor’s 
a good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at all 
times.—Ben Johnson. 

——Nothing can be more foolish than an idea 
which some parents have, that it is not respecta- 
ble to set their children to work. 

——tThe loss of a friend is like that of a limb. 
Time may heal the anguish of the wound, but 
the loss cannot be repaired.— Southey. 

——Good temper is like a sunny day; it sheds 
a brightness over everything. It is the sweetener 
of toil, and the soother of disquietude. 

——TIf you feel ill will toward any person, 
and do him a favor, and your ill feeling will 
vanish at once. Try it.— Post. 

——When marriage is founded on prudence 
and honor, life has a definite object, and exist- 
ence becomes a substantial blessing. 


——lIt is a mistake to imagine that the violent 
passions only, such as ambition and love, can 
triumph over the rest. Idleness, languid as it is, 
often masters them all. 

——If you wish to be happy, k busy ; 
idleness is harder work than pti a a 
deal. There is more fun in sweating an 
than there is in yawning a century. 

——A manis a fool if he be enraged with an 
ill that he cannot remedy, or if he endures one 
that he can. He must bear the gout, but there 
is no occasion to let a fly tickle his ncse. 

——Blunt things sometimes cut best. It is 
no recommendation of a paper-knife that it is 
very sharp. So, it is always the keenest wits 
that are most effective in life or conversation. 

—— Industry may be considered as the purse, 
and frugality as its strings, which should rather 
be tied with a bow than a double knot, that the 
contents may not be, too difficult of access for 
reasonable purposes. 


Joker's Olio. 


a in grog-shops are now called spiritual 
knockings. 

A burden that one chooses is not felt, unless 
he carries it too fur. § 

The man that was seriously injured by a sud- 
den burst of eloquence, is likely to recover. 

Question. Can a musician erecute a piece of 
music before he gets the hang of it ? 

Why does a sculptor die a harder death than 
other men? Because he makes faces and busts. 

What is a sure preventive to the hair turning 
gray? Tomake up your mind to dye (die). 

‘The next question before the Spike Society 
will be the difference between a nigger’s stealing 
and stealing a nigger. 

__ Why is a narrative of the death of Socrates 
like the upper room of a house? It is an Attic 
story. . 

To discover how many idle men there are in 
a place, all that’s necessary is to set two dogs a 
fighting. — Mail. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed ? 
What is your verdict?” “We find the nd 
not guilty, if he will leave town!” 

“Is your watch a lever, Sam?’ “Lever? 
yes; I have to leave her at the watchmaker’s 
once a week for repairs.” 

Mrs. Partington says it is a curious provision 
of nature that hens never lay when eggs are 
dear, and always begin when they are cheap. 


Dr. Johnson compared plaintiff and defend- 
ant in a lawsuit to two men ducking their heads 
ina bucket and daring each other to remain 
longest under water. 

The Wheeling Gazette says that the reason 
Jenny Lind does not go to Pittsburgh is that her 
reputation is so high she cannot get under the 
bridge. 

We met a man in our strects a few days since, 
who had met with such a loss as to draw forth 
the sympathy of even the hard-hearted. He had 
lost his balance. Cause—rum. 


A man who was fined forty dollars in the 
Recorder’s Court at San Francisco, for a misde- 
meanor, very coolly offered to give his note for 
one month as payment of the fine! 


Alexander Gunn was discharged from the 
Custom House at Edinburg, for a mal-practice. 
The entry in the books stated thus:—A Gunn 
was discharged for making a false report. 


A French horse-dealer was asked if an animal 
which he offered for sale was timid. “Not at 
all,” said he, “he often passes many nights to- 
gether by himself in the stable.” 


The conversation at Holland-house turning 
upon first love, Tom Moore compared it to a 
potato, “ because it shoots from the eyes.” “ Or 
rather,” exclaimed Byron, “ because it becomes 
all the less by paring.” 


“Is your note good ?” asked a wood-man the 
other day, of a person who offered a note for a 
load of maple. “ Well,” replied the purchaser, 
“I should think it ought to be—-everybody’s 
got one!” 

A loafer happened in at one of the printing 
offices in Lynn, a day or two since, and asked 
the question, “ What’s the news ¢” “ Two dol- 
lars a year, in advance,” was the reply. He 
subscribed. 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellancous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite” literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very t cost. Jn politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is sthictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt is generally ac that the Frage is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, s0 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every departzvent is under the most fin’shed and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking ne‘ther the means nor the Wwill, we can lay 
before our hundre:is of thousands of reader: an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 subscriber, one year, 
4 “ “ 6 00 
16 20 00 
Invariably in advance. 


No further reduction made from the above terms. 
Subscribers, or pos' are re 
agents on the above — —— 
*,* The Fi x can be obtained at any of the new. 
depots in the ited ant of 


Sour cents per copy. 
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SCENE FROM CAMBRIDGE BRIDGE. 


VIEW FROM CAMBRIDGE BRIDGE. 

Persons familiar with this locality will at once 
recognize this very truthful and excellent pic- 
ture. In the foreground we have a view of the 
New Jail, while back of it is the Medical College, 
about which so much painful interest was lately 
thrown. The McLean Hospital forms also a 
prominent and striking feature in this delightful 
scene. 

This bridge is a fine place for the resort of 
modern Izaak Waltons, and fish of many kinds 
are caught abundantly, while it forms one of the 
most populous thoroughfares leading from the 
city. The ground on which the New Jail stands 
is made land, the tide waters of Charles River 
having flowed over the very spot but a short 
time since ; and, indeed, the present junction of 
the Bridge with Cambridge Street is some forty 
rods nearer the channel than was the case a few 
yearsago. Thus is Boston yearly increasing its 
limits, and at this very time is nearly one half 
built upon land which has thus been reclaimed 
from the water. 

This is one of a series of Boston scenes and 
localities, which we shall continue to give from 
week to week, our artists having been engaged 
for some considerable time in sketching various 
objects of interest in and about the city. 


POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


When a man is dead, they put money in his 
coffin, erect monuments to his memory, and cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of his birth-day in set 
speeches. Would they take any notice of him 
if he were living? No! Iwas complaining of 
this to a Scotchman who had been attending a 
dinner and a subscription to raise a monument 
to Burns. He replied, he would sooner subscribe 
twenty pounds to his monument than to have 
given it to him while living; so that if the 
were to come to life again, he would treat hi 
just as he was treated in fact. This was an 

onest Scotchman. What he said, the rest would 
do.— Hazlitt. 


tif i 


This scene was taken by our artist, at the 
Falls of the Schuylkill. The coal trade on the 
Schuylkill commenced about thirty years ago, 
and for twenty years, coal was carried from that 
region to the Philadelphia market exclusively 
by a chartered compaay, under the name of the 
Schuylkill Navigation Co., via a canal construc- 
ted by said company. 

About thirteen years since, the Philadelphia 
and Reading Rail Read Company was complet- 
ed, and entered into competition for the carrying 
trade. The total receipts on the road for the 
year ending Nov. 30, 1850, were $2,363,988 50. 

The above engraving represents the compa- 
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PHILADELPH 


ny’s bridge at the Falls of the Schuylkill, about 
five miles north of Philadelphia. It is a correct 
drawing, the view looking down the river, em- 
bracing a portion of the tow-path of the Navi- 
gation Co., etc, with a glimpse of the wooded 
promontory below the Laurel Hill Cemetery — 
The little steamer in the foreground is one of 
the three propellers that ply to and fro from 
Fairmount to Manayunk, crowded in summers 
with passengers, enjoying the freshness and 
beauty of scenery which delights ‘the eye on 
both sides of the romantic and winding river, 
Schuylkill. 

It will be perceived that there are fifty-six 


IA AND READING: RAILROAD BRIDGE. 


cars to the train passing over the bridge. It is 
not unfrequently the case that a train of over 
one hundred descends from the coal regions, a 
distance of a hundred miles, to the company’s 
depot at Port Richmond. 

The scenery at this point is grand and beau- 
tiful in the extreme, : nd is often the resort of 
the artist, who delights to sketch the familiar 
spots where hillside and running water add to 
the attractions of the scene. The Reading Rail- 
road, it will be remembered, has long been a 
stock in which to gain or losé a fortune, and has 
been the football of New York brokers for a 
series of years. Doubtless the road itself is of 


sterling value, and must be so as long as coal is 
necessarily’required, and comes to our markets 
over its rails. 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 
There is nothing more to be esteemed than a 
manly firmness and decision of character. I 
like a person who knows his own mind and sticks 
to it; who sees at once what is to be done in 
iven circumstances and does it. He does not 
at about the bush for difficulties or excuses, 
but goes the shortest and most effectual way to 
obtain his own ends, or to accomplish a useful 
object. If he can serve you he will do so; if he 
cannot, he will say so without keeping you in 
needless suspense, or laying you under pretended 
obligations.—Forster. 


48 CLEASON'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANTON. 
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